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Every issue since October 1953 


has set a new circulation high 
for that month at Redbook Magazine. 





And now the August 1957 issue has f 
topped 2,700,000‘, highest for any 


issue, any month. This is growth 
in THE growth market, Young Adults. 





HOW MANY MAGAZINES CAN MATCH THIS RECORD?* 


r this: Every quarter for the last 21 *or this: 87.7% of the circulation increase 


*O 
periods has shown a steady circulation in the first six months of 1957 was at the 
i i i ds. 


increase over same period previous year. newsstan 
THE MAGAZINE 
THAT SELLS YOUNG ADULTS... 
THE NEW STATION WAGON SET § 

















You're over the threshold of Advertising’s new 
home of media ideas and methods. Take your time 
going through. Check all the features. Compare 
what's in Media/scope for you with what's avail- 
ill set able elsewhere. 









After your tour, you can make sure you get a 
personal copy, each month, by returning one of 
the cards below. Preferred subscribers, like house- 
warming guests, get special treatment. 
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Use These Three Impressive 
Publications with ADDED IM. *- 


PACT in Important Markets 







MODERN RAILROADS 


Today’s leading advertising medium to 
the basic railroad industry — with the 
IMPRESSION POWER thot sparks pro- 
gressive railroading — the Bes? in rail- 
roading. 










dominant “King Size” format features editorial 
front covers — quality printing and paper (60# 
enamel body stock) — staff-written by adequate 
staffs of full-time editors — open make-up, well 
illustrated with striking layouts — continuously 
reader tested by Eastman Editorial Research. 
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APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


Leading spokesman for a GREAT 
GROWTH industry—oil, gas, electric and 
ELECTRONIC* appliances. 

*Radio-TV Receivers and HiFi 








controlled, verified and B.P.A. audited — all sten- 
cils addressed by individual name and title — each 
name identified by S.1.C. number. 
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alert advertisers and agencies are increasingly 
aware of the extra values inherent in Watson Pub- 
lications. Their “built-in” editorial and circulation 
features plus Starch Advertising Readership reports 
and our unique promotion package for advertisers’ 
salesmen appeal to an ever increasing number of 
satisfied advertisers. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


The “how to” magazine of FORMING 
and FABRICATING sheet metal raw ma- 
terials into everything from auto bodies 
te pots and pans. 





ma mw. 
WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ST 2-4121 
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TH E TI M a R EADER‘ .. aS seen by Ad Agency Art Directo 

















Tom Ross Vincent J. Pelosi 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh J. M. Kesslinger & Associates, Newark 


*Time Offers the biggest concentrated audience 
of best customers and influential people in the 
United States today. Nevertheless, Art Director 
Tom Ross exaggerates. Not all Time readers run 
distilleries of their own. 





r _ From the publisher's note book: 





THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Perhaps some of our readers would like to reminisce with me for a few minutes 
about the good old days in advertising, and compare notes a bit on the modern 


¥: S age in advertising practices. 





* Just as there was an age when mankind depended upon the soft, dim glow of 
the candle light, so was there a period of development in advertising practices 
that was comparable to it. And just as the candle was replaced by the kerosene 
lamp, the gas light or the Welsbach lamp, the incandescent electric light, and, 
finally, the tungsten bulb and its successors, so did succeeding generations of 
advertising practitioners introduce and apply scientific principles of research 
and motivation to this fabulous business of advertising which have made every 
phase of the media-buying function a profession no less exacting than that of 
economic planning, copy writing, or merchandising. 


The purchase of space and time can no more be divorced from the progress 
of every other phase of advertising than can the transition from the horse and 
buggy to the automobile be omitted from the history of transportation. 


Notwithstanding all of the great strides that have been made through the 
years, many publishers and many broadcast media are paying a modern price 
for advertising space and filling that space with copy of the horse and buggy 
variety. 


Media buyers have it within their power to make a great contribution toward 
more profitable expenditures by media and real help to themselves if they will 
take the time to point out to the former the importance of telling them what they 
want to know and have to know to do their job and elevate the quality of media 
advertising. 
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Why “Consult Your Advertising Agency 


publication serving ALL SEGMENTS of this Lee es ening 


Institutions Magazine of Mass Feeding— Mass Housing. 


THE INSTITUTIONS MARKET 


Market for FOOD: $1 out of every $4 Americans spend for food is 
spent in Institutions. For example, of total domestic consumption 
institutions buy 37% of all meats consumed, 32% of all poultry, 30% 
of all sugar, 25% of all dairy products. 


Market for BUILDING PRODUCTS: institutions will have 
accounted for $11.7 billion of the $46.4 billion in total U.S. new 
construction in 1957. 


Market for FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT: Approximately 
436,000 U.S. Institutions serving 125 million meals a day. 


Market for MAINTENANCE, FURNISHINGS : 100 million acres 
of grounds, 5 million rooms, requiring constant upkeep, refurnishing, 
redecoration. 


PURCHASING POWER CONCENTRATION: Bulk of mojor 
purchasing power concentration in a relatively small group: of 
436,000 Institutions in all, 30,500 individual Institutions and Institutions- 
choin headquorters with their multiple-locations (plus their 4,000 
architectural, engineering and decorating consultants ond suppliers) 
control nearly 75% of the total buying power of the entire morket. 


EXAMPLES, PURCHASING CONCENTRATION: 


HOTELS: of 19,368 total, only 2,874 have 100 or more rooms. 
Institutions Magazine's ABC circulation to hotel, hotel-chain execu- 
tives, key employees . . . 3,500. 


HOSPITALS: 6,€40 are A.M.A. approved. Institutions Magazine's 
ABC circulation to hospital administrators, key personnel . . . 5,088. 


RESTAURANTS: of 195,000 total, 15,447 do 41% of all restaurant 
business. Institutions Magazine's ABC circulation to restaurants, 
restavrant-chain headavorters, industrial cafeterias . . . 13,383. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES: There are 1,313 school systems in cities of 
10,000 or over. Of all 1,871 colleges in the U.S., 819 have 500 or more 
students enrolled. Institutions Magazine's paid circulation in this con- 
centrated buying field . . . 5,204. 


MARKET GROWTH: Gross income up from $12 billion in 1940 to 
$40 billion in 1957. Projected for 1965: $47 billion. 
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INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 


Institutions Magazine’s editorial impact is concentrated on I 
managers and executives who buy the products used in feeding 
housing large numbers of people. Editorial is devoted exclusively to the 


. . 
SULULION 


planning and construction, interior design and decoration, house 
personnel, safety, etc. 

Depth surveys of important trends in the industry are frequent, a 
witness the current 13-part “Challenge of Change” editorial series, 
ing out the pressure-producing conditions causing vast changes ai 
tremendous expansion in the industry and outlining the nature and extel 
of changes yet to come. 

This spread of editorial interest, dealing solely with the intricately ix 1 
woven needs of the total mass feeding, mass housing operation, hast 
Institutions Magazine the wanted, the valued business magazine in : 
Institutions field. ‘ 

Simple comparison of the quantity of editorial among all publications fF 
the field (both paid and free) quickly shows Institutions 
dominant position . . . far ahead of all others, with a high editori 
advertising ratio. Comperioen of quality of editorial clearly show 
Institutions Magazine as the pace-setter in the field . . . far ahead, & 
example, in widespread use of 4-color . . . way ahead i in use of by-li 
material . . . prudent, proven investment in thorough, interested reade! 

Reamine a copy and see for yourself the unparalleled extent of 1 
reader cultivation and advertising acceptance available to your | 
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clients’ products in the one ABC — serving all segments of the 
mass feeding—mass housing market . . . Institutions Magazine. Your 
request will bring a current copy to your desk promptly. 
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LOOK AROUND 
A LOOK AHEAD 


Report - 

mificant change in agency compensation will or can 
sult from Professor Frey’s report to the ANA later this 
on No matter how sternly the advertisers may demand 
sre or better services, the fact remains that three-quarters 
fall agency compensation is derived from the 15 per cent 
ommission allowed by media to the agencies on their 
of space and time. This system of agency 
ion can be altered importantly only if 1) the 
3 will assume the cost of preparing their own 
j "advertising. a move that would add $1 billion or more 
cc "annually to their advertising costs; or 2) if the media 
“| will agree to let advertisers buy space and time at the 
same net charge they allow to agencies. The latter is 
not likely to occur, because the advertisers perform no 
services to media to earn such a discount. 
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Much interesting information will come out of the 


to thell = Frey report, however, some of it descriptive of agencies’ 
d, foof functions and services. One conclusion that the ANA 
uilding might draw from this information is that advertising 
eepilgl agencies are in actuality becoming broad marketing 

agencies, performing functions that range from sales 
ent, 4 promotion to semantics, in addition to advertising. If 
’, SPE advertising managers want to maintain their stature, 
e they should likewise become marketing managers, match- 
ext 


ing in the scope of their responsibilities the broadening 
tange of services being offered by their agencies. 









Two Media Trends 
Grey's Larry Deckinger lists 16 “media milestones” in 
‘this issue (page 34), two of them being perfumed news- 
“paper advertisements and the multiple-insertion news- 
‘Paper advertising concept. Coincidentally, the latter 
: lone is discussed in detail in this issue by Dent 
“Hassinger in his “Newspaper ‘Spot’ Growing as Special- 
. Paper Medium” (page 30). There are an unusual 
tumber of instances lately of the other trend, fragrance 
it advertising. Fairmont Foods of Omaha last month 
used strawberry-scented red ink in a two-column adver- 
‘our | ‘fisement of its whole strawberries that appeared in the 
New York Post. The Voice of America broadcast to 
France a description of this technique, the text being 
upplied by Doyle Dane Bernbach. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale used a purple ink scented with 
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fruit grape in advertising its grape soda drink in the 
Boston Record-American. National Bottlers’ Gazette 
carried a grape-scented advertisement describing the 
printing compound that Fragrance Process Co, of New 
York has developed. Then came WGAL-TV with an 
advertisement in Broadcasting-T elecasting. It was printed 
in chocolate color and aroma, and promised: “Tomorrow, 
Scentavision on television may release its fragrance ~ 
(like this page) and add wonderful new sensory appeal 
to food and cosmetic advertising.” 


Life’s Great Study 

The “Life Study of Consumer Expenditures” is un- 
doubtedly the largest and most important marketing 
research study that has ever been made. It is approached 
only by the 1950 Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
U.S. consumer expenditures, which has now “disappeared 
into an abyss of tabulation.” Even now, seven years later, 
the data are still not available to business. The Life study 
took 15 months to complete, covers the year 1956, and 
cost $1.5 million. It was conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research, with Herbert Breseman, Life’s marketing re- 
search head, directing for the magazine. It is concerned 
with the full spectrum of consumer spending for goods 
and services in all urban and rural areas of the U.S. 

Another index of the importance of the study is a 
marketing round table that discussed it, a group led by 
Dr. Peter Drucker, and including Clarence Francis, Lee 
Bristol, Neil Borden, and many another famous name. 
Mr. Francis said that “trends and personal habits” are 
the most important things to get from the Life study. 
For example, the study shows that there are no “class” 
markets anymore. The American family distributes its 
budget roughly the same way among major consumer 
goods whatever its income. It is a conservative market 
in its wants and appetites, yet almost half of all families 
seem to spend all they earn. Only some of the data are 
published now; the remainder will be put out in install- 
ments over the next two years. 

Why did Life undertake this study? Publisher Andrew 
Heiskell explained: “. . . it is the responsibility of busi- 
ness itself to define its customers. But Life as a marketing 
medium is also very much interested in its customers” 
customers. Our advertisers run the gamut of consumer 
products and services and our marketing interests coin- 
cide with those of an unusually broad segment of Amer- 
ican business. If, by presenting the findings of such a 
study, Life can contribute to the greater marketing 
knowledge of business, Life stands to gain.” 
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More and more, manufacturers of all types of products are recognizing 
the tremendous importance of the Institutions market as a fertile field 


in which to cultivate additional sales volume. 


cafeterias, sanitariums, schools, colleges, youth service organizations, 
military installations, office buildings, transportation systems, plus their 
programs, food service facilities, furnishings and maintenance operations 
today absorb ONE-SIXTH of the nation’s disposable income. - 

The common denominator of all Institutions: ALL are prospects for any 
product that contributes to the feeding and/or housing of large numbers 


of people. 


Their common denominator business publication—the one ABC 
publication serving ALL SEGMENTS of this $40-billion-a-year market — 
Institutions Magazine of Mass Feeding— Mass Housing. 


THE INSTITUTIONS MARKET 


Market for FOOD: $1 out of every $4 Americans spend for food is 
spent in Institutions. For example, of total domestic consumption 
Institutions buy 37% of all meats consumed, 32% of all poultry, 30% 
of all sugar, 25% of all dairy products. 


Market for BUILDING PRODUCTS: institutions will have 
accounted for $11.7 billion of the $46.4 billion in total U.S. new 
construction in 1957. 


Market for FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT: Approximately 
436,000 U.S. Institutions serving 125 million meals a day. 


Market for MAINTENANCE, FURNISHINGS: 100 million acres 
of grounds, 5 million rooms, requiring constant upkeep, refurnishing, 
redecoration. 


PURCHASING POWER CONCENTRATION: Bulk of major 
purchasing power concentration in a relatively small group: of 
436,000 Institutions in all, 30,500 individual Institutions and Institutions- 
chain headaquorters with their multiple-locations (plus their 4,000 
architectural, engineering and decorating consultants and suppliers) 
control nearly 75% of the total buying power of the entire market 


EXAMPLES, PURCHASING CONCENTRATION: 


HOTELS: of 19,368 total, only 2,874 have 100 or more rooms. 
Institutions Magazine's ABC circulation to hotel, hotel-chain execu- 
tives, key employees . . . 3,500. 


HOSPITALS: 6,840 ore A.M.A. approved. Institutions Magazine's 
ABC circulation to hospital administrators, key personnel . . . 5,088. 


RESTAURANTS: of 195,000 total, 15,647 do 41% of all restaurant 
business. Institutions Magazine's ABC circulation to restaurants, 
restaurant-chain headavarters, industrial cafeterias . . . 13,383. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES: There are 1,313 school systems in cities of 
10,000 or over. Of all 1,871 colleges in the U.S., 819 have 500 or more 
students enrolled. Institutions Magazine's paid circulation in this con- 
centrated buying field . . . 5,204 


MARKET GROWTH: Gross income up from $12 billion in 1940 to 
$40 billion in 1957. Projected for 1965: $47 billion. 
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INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 


Institutions Magazine’s editorial impact is concentrated on Institutio 
managers and executives who buy the products used in feeding 
housing large numbers of people. Editorial is devoted exclusively to t 
everyday activities of serving Americans-away-from-home: food, f 
service, management, merchandising, sanitation, maintenance, buildi 
planning and construction, interior design and decoration, housekeepi 
personnel, safety, etc. 

Depth surveys of important trends in the industry are frequent, 
witness the current 13-part “Challenge of Change” editorial series, s 
ing out the pressure-producing conditions causing vast changes and 
tremendous expansion in the industry and outlining the nature and exter 
of changes yet to come. 

This spread of editorial interest, dealing solely with the intricately inter 
woven needs of the total mass feeding, mass housing operation, has mate 
Institutions Magazine the wanted, the valued business magazine in 
Institutions field. 

Simple comparison of the quantity of editorial among all publications if 
the field (both paid and free) quickly shows Institutions Magazine’ 
dominant position . . . far ahead of all others, with a high editorial-t 
advertising ratio. Comparison of quality of editorial clearly sho 
Institutions Magazine as the pace-setter in the field . . . far ahead, 
example, in widespread use of 4-color . . . way ahead in use of by-li 
material . .. prudent, proven investment in thorough, interested readership| 

Examine a copy and see for yourself the unparalleled extent of 
reader cultivation and advertising acceptance available to your 
clients’ products in the one ABC publication serving all segments of the 
mass feeding—mass housing market . . . Institutions Magazine. Your 
request will bring a current copy to your desk promptly. 
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A LOOK AROUND 
AND A LOOK AHEAD 


Frey Report 

No significant change in agency compensation will or can 
result from Professor Frey’s report to the ANA later this 
month. No matter how sternly the advertisers may demand 
more or better services, the fact remains that three-quarters 
of all agency compensation is derived from the 15 per cent 
commission allowed by media to the agencies on their 
purchases of space and time. This system of agency 
compensation can be altered importantly only if 1) the 
advertisers will assume the cost of preparing their own 
advertising, a move that would add $1 billion or more 
annually to their advertising costs; or 2) if the media 
will agree to let advertisers buy space and time at the 
same net charge they allow to agencies. The latter is 
not likely to occur, because the advertisers perform no 
services to media to earn such a discount. 

Much interesting information will come out of the 
Frey report, however, some of it descriptive of agencies’ 
functions and services. One conclusion that the ANA 
might draw from this information is that advertising 
agencies are in actuality becoming broad marketing 
agencies, performing functions that range from sales 
promotion to semantics, in addition to advertising. If 
advertising managers want to maintain their stature, 
they should likewise become marketing managers, match- 
ing in the scope of their responsibilities the broadening 
range of services being offered by their agencies. 


Two Media Trends 


Grey’s Larry Deckinger lists 16 “media milestones” in 
this issue (page 34), two of them being perfumed news- 
paper advertisements and the multiple-insertion news- 
paper advertising concept. Coincidentally, the latter 
milestone is discussed in detail in this issue by Dent 
Hassinger in his “Newspaper ‘Spot’ Growing as Special- 
purpose Medium” (page 30). There are an unusual 
number of instances lately of the other trend, fragrance 
in advertising. Fairmont Foods of Omaha last month 
used strawberry-scented red ink in a two-column adver- 
tisement of its whole strawberries that appeared in the 
New York Post. The Voice of America broadcast to 
France a description of this technique, the text being 
supplied by Doyle Dane Bernbach. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale used a purple ink scented with 
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fruit grape in advertising its grape soda drink in the 
Boston Record-American. National Bottlers’ Cazette 
carried a grape-scented advertisement describing the 
printing compound that Fragrance Process Co. of New 
York has developed. Then came WGAL-TV with an 
advertisement in Broadcasting-T elecasting. It was printed 
in chocolate color and aroma, and promised: “Tomorrow, 
Scentavision on television may release its fragrance ~ 
(like this page) and add wonderful new sensory appeal 
to food and cosmetic advertising.” : 


Life’s Great Study 


The “Life Study of Consumer Expenditures” is un- 
doubtedly the largest and most important marketing 
research study that has ever been made. It is approached 
only by the 1950 Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
U.S. consumer expenditures, which has now “disappeared 
into an abyss of tabulation.” Even now, seven years later, 
the data are still not available to business. The Life study 
took 15 months te complete, covers the year 1956, and 
cost $1.5 million. It was conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research, with Herbert Breseman, Life’s marketing re- 
search head, directing for the magazine. It is concerned 
with the full spectrum of consumer spending for goods 
and services in all urban and rural areas of the U.S. 

Another index of the importance of the study is a 
marketing round table that discussed it, a group led by 
Dr. Peter Drucker, and including Clarence Francis, Lee 
Bristol, Neil Borden, and many another famous name. 
Mr. Francis said that “trends and personal habits” are 
the most important things to get from the Life study. 
For example, the study shows that there are no “class” 
markets anymore. The American family distributes its 
budget roughly the same way among major consumer 
goods whatever its income. It is a conservative market 
in its wants and appetites, yet almost half of all families 
seem to spend all they earn. Only some of the data are 
published now; the remainder will be put out in install- 
ments over the next two years. 

Why did Life undertake this study? Publisher Andrew 
Heiskell explained: “. . . it is the responsibility of busi- 
ness itself to define its customers. But Life as a marketing 
medium is also very much interested in its customers’ 
customers. Our advertisers run the gamut of consumer 
products and services and our marketing interests coin- 
cide with those of an unusually broad segment of Amer- 
ican business. If, by presenting the findings of such a 
study, Life can contribute to the greater marketing 
knowledge of business, Life stands to gain.” 
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Media scope 


Death of the Salesman? 
“Does this mean the death of the salesman?” some pub- 
lishers were heard to mutter as they left the MPA’s 
round table on “Media Decisions—the Modern Way.” 
It was at the annual fall conference in New York, and 
Lyndon O. Brown, Richard S. Lessler, and William M. 
Weilbacher (authors of “Advertising Media” reviewed 
in this issue on page 80) had explained how media 
were chosen for four products sold by their agencies 
clients. “Media are not bought today, they are engi- 
neered,” was the theme, and the case histories showed 
how the “engineering” involved examination of essential 
marketing facts, copy strategy, the product’s inherent 
characteristics, its distribution, and the amount of money 
available for advertising. Only then was the agency in 
a position to select particular magazines or other media. 
for it was picking them to fulfill specific missions in the 
overall marketing and media strategy. Hence, it was 
futile, they maintained, for a media salesman to call upon 
their agencies and ask merely to discuss his publication. 
Of course, the last thing a salesman is privileged to 
know is an agency’s media strategy. However, all the 
media-engineering conception leads up to is a decision to 
buy a particular magazine or other vehicle, and the 
media buyer can learn the helpful and sometimes subtle 
* characteristics of each medium best from that medium’s 


sales representative. 


Listening in Canada 

Radio is healthier in Canada than in Britain, according 
to late reports, although it is likely that the medium 
will revive once it has recovered from the initial impact 
of commercial television. A BBC report shows that the 
average nightly radio audience at the beginning of the 
summer was 3.5 million, a slump of 1 million in the 
second quarter of the year and a big drop from the 
8 million of 1952. A desertion to television was blamed, 
the latter medium now claiming 6 million viewers. 

In Canada, on the other hand, a glowing report comes 
from the Broadcast Advertising Bureau of the Canadian 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. It 
states that Canadian families spend nearly 18 million 
hours a day listening to radio, adding that “this is by 
far much more time than they spend with any other 
advertising medium, and 35 per cent more than TV 
families spend viewing their television sets.” 

More light on the Canadian radio and television situa- 
tion will be shed by McDonald Research Limited, of 
Toronto, which took during the week of October 2-8 its 
first so-called time-period rating survey in the 17 largest 
metropolitan areas in Canada. Other similar studies, on 


a broader scale, are scheduled for January and April 
next year. Results of the October study will be available ~ 
in late November. A time-period rating applied to either” 


j 
radio or television is “the estimated percentage of 4 


households in the area surveyed, tuned to a station ij 

. . ° *,* . . . Pa. M4 
any time period.” In addition to time-period ratingg 7 
McDonald will report total households tuned, audienge — 
composition, cumulative audiences, and duplicate” 
audiences and audience spread. P 


Research along the Charles 

Current issue of Harvard Business Review carries 
article with the disarming title, “New Dimensions 
Top Executive Reading.” It has created a bit of consters 
nation among other publications, especially those in the 
business and news fields. Although the 20-page article 
purports to be a dispassionate study of readership, it 
proves actually to be a promotional report in favor of — 
the Review. The mail survey has been done by 
Bursk with the aid of a handful of graduate students at 
the Business School. They selected 10,000 names from 
Poor's Directory of Officers and Directors, and received 
1,484 completed questionnaires from their mailing. The — 
conclusion is that by far the best publication to use if 
you want to reach top U.S. executives is the Review, 
For instance, it costs $43 per thousand to reach the total 
executive group by advertising in HBR, against $90 in 
Business Week, $146 in Fortune, and $283 in Time. 7 

There are several reasons for the raised eyebrows 
caused by this research: 1) It is competitive media_ 
research done by the favored publication, rather than” 
by an objective, independent research firm; 2) It uses 
the word “regularly” in quizzing respondents on their — 
reading habits, a word that the ARF warns leads to bias; § 
3) The completed returns totaled only 14.8 per cent, 
whereas a similar study among an even larger number — 
of executives listed by Poor’s evoked a return of 597 
per cent when it was done by the Wall Street Journal 
last May; 4) The latter study showed that only 3.2 per 
cent of Poor’s executives read HBR, whereas the Review 
study claimed 24 per cent; 5) The questions asked which — 
publications were read for business purposes, and this ~ 
creates a bias against publications read by business men — 
who do not peruse them primarily for business purposes; 
6) Is it proper for a magazine to carry such a sizeable | 
promotion piece as an editorial feature? 7) How can 
the Harvard Business School promote a publication for _ 
commercial profit when that publication places itself ~ 
directly in competition with many other publications 
whose personnel have no doubt been called upon from 
time to time to give financial support to the Business ~ 
School as a tax-free educational institution? : 
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$26,811,793,000 in Retail Sales! , . 


4,289,625 circulation! 


Pca << 


When you tell your product story in FAMILY WEEKLY, 
you blanket a 26.8 billion-dollar market with a 
single medium. No other national medium, print 
or broadcast, offers advertisers comparable coverage- 
in-depth of so vast a sales potential. 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE. Inc. 


leonord S$ Dovidow, Publisher %, 
153 North Michigan Avenue FAMILY WEEKLY’S ‘‘Supercity of Sales’’: 


Chicago 1, Illinois Reputation: 24,196,900 
Food store sales: $6,101,375,000 
Drug store sales: $ 840,774,000 


t 1066 Hanne Building 
ANGELES S: Blonchard-Nichols, Assoc., 633 South Westmoreland Avenve $ A ies* 
FRANCISCO 4. satiate Aaven. 90 Gan eat Coverage: Averages over 60% in 525 counties 
32: J. Bernord Cashion, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. —and NINE out of ten families in 165 cities. 


*In counties where FAMILY WEEKLY 
has 20% or better family coverage, 
the average is over 60%. 


ONE DOLLAR out of every $7.18 spent at retail in the U.S. is spent in the markets saturated by FAMILY WEEKLY 
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DAY AND NIGHT 


They're building a new railway age 


...Each new week brings progress 


Your railroads are barreling along on a billion-dollar mod- 
ernization program—and there’s a clear track ahead. 


What accounts for the new hum along the rails today? The 
whole host of modern innovations—coast-to-coast piggy-back 
service —electronic car reporting—automated track mainte- 
nance? That's only part of it. RR management have their 
eyes on the future as never before. They're shooting as never 
before for the lion’s share of the nation’s freight and pas- 
senger traffic. They’re purchasing for progress as never 


before. No wonder the railroads jacked up expenditures for , 
new improvements 22% over 1956. 


Here’s where you come in—and you'll come in with a rush 
in the freshly edited, fast-reading pages of RAILWAY AGE. 
Because nowhere else can the roads’ top decision makers— 
on the prowl for new product ideas — get so much vital infor- 
mation—so succinctly—so fast. What other magazine is tuned 
so finely to the pulse of a new railway age? Want more pulling 
power in your railroad ads? Your answer's here... in 
RAILWAY AGE. 


Gear into the weekly pace in RAILWAY AGE weekly 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION © 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 
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| 4KES TRENDS STUDY 
| We at the Enquirer would like to 
© thank you for your Media/trends 
" feature in SRDS’ splendid new 
Mepia/score. Your most recent ar- 
_ ticle, “Daily Newspaper Rates Con- 
tinue To Rise” (July-August M/S), 
will be of particular value to us in a 
rate study which we are now planning. 
—Hat HEIrTzeEL, research manager, 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati. 












AT “PRO” LEVEL 

Congratulations upon packing so 
much really fresh and constructive 
information of pro level in your 
Mepia/score. Larry Deckinger’s ar- 
ticle, as a case in point, can do much to 
lighten the burdens of account execu- 
tives and media directors to explain 
why they don’t go along with some 
" of the fetishes of media buying. And 
S heaven knows, there are lots of those 
Metishes around. More power to you! 
—Orro KLeppner, president, The 


| Kleppner Company. 
LIKES ABC ARTICLE 


» I read with pleasure the feature, 
| “Firm Foundation for Media Evalu- 
' ation,” in your July-August issue. I 
wonder if reprints of this are avail- 
able. If so, I would like 10 copies to 
circulate to our sales staff. I believe 
this is must reading for any sales rep- 
resentative of an ABC paper.—JoHN 
P. CoscRove, circulation manager, 
Broadcasting-T elecasting. 


p MULTIPLICITY OF MAGAZINES 

One of our most serious problems 
today is the ever-increasing multi- 
for <% plicity of trade magazines in any one 
field, each with ever-increasing pages 
of editorial plus even greater increase 




















ish in advertising pages. 

SE. A recent study showed that in the 
Se heavy roadbuilding and construction 
we field, major contractor firms are re- 


ceiving each month 14 issues of pub- 
ed lications directed to this field, aver- 
ing aging 2,467 pages per month, 
in including 1,422 pages of advertising 
weighing more than 13 pounds, and 
requiring for scanning of all pages 
12 hours, or for fast reading all linage 
®, about 50 hours. This we believe to 
betypical of all major markets. Facing 
this problem, what can we do to get 
OUR advertisements read ?—ARNOLD 


October, 1957 





ve letters from readers 





ANDREWS, president, Andrews Agency 
Incorporated, Milwaukee. 


FAVORS AUDITED CIRCULATION 

You are so right in every word you 
express in the July-August issue of 
your urgently-needed and factual 
publication, Mep1a/scope, regarding 
publishers unwilling to provide a 
sworn statement of their circulation. 

Yet, you know as well as I do that 
too many advertising agencies en- 
courage this action by constantly plac- 
ing business in books that give no 
sworn statements to SRDS or anyone. 

In my own field (state food field 
publications), poorly printed books 
refusing statements to SRDS actually 
receive, at times, more national ad- 
vertising than ethical and _profes- 
sianally-edited magazines. 

You will note that our letterhead 
stresses we make sworn statements of 
our circulation to SRDS, and the same 
is also stressed on our statements, 
throughout our book, and in every 
letter of personal contact with ad- 
vertising agencies. We are very proud 
that our efforts merit listing of our 
book in SRDS. We hope for the day 
when books refusing sworn statements 
do not appear in SRDS.—Joun D. 
STANARD, publisher-editor, Tennessee 
Grocer and Food Field, Chattanooga. 


UNIFORM CENSUS BASES 
Mep1A/scoPe might undertake to 
secure from its readers an expression 
of preference on a question which 
nobody else seems to be resolving. 
“Percentage of Family Coverage” 
is certainly not the least significant 
of media circulation data. Circulation 
is a stable factor, of course, but the 
number of families can be based on 
1950 census or current estimates. 
Media face this dilemma: Their per- 
centage of coverage figures are much 
higher if they are based on 1950 
census, but the population factor is 
then quite out-of-date; if they use 
1957 estimates, they do themselves 
a disservice in comparison with pub- 
lications which use the 1950 data. 
Admittedly, even the most reliable 
of our statistical sources will admit 
some errors in their population fore- 
casts or estimates, but such errors are 
not likely to be significant. Such esti- 
mates would never reveal such dis- 
(continued next page) 
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DIRECTORY 


Hitchcock’s “family” ¢ a. influ- 
ence your prospects and customers by com- 
municating with them in an atmosphere that 
is natural to them . . . see your “Man from 
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You can reach 
U.S. Industry 
most 
economically 





. . . the encyclopedic guide to 
supply sources that has furnished 
all industry with accurate where- 
to-buy information for over 50 
years. 


The 100% Buyership charac- 
teristic and the continuous flow 
to advertisers of top quality “In- 
quiries that Result in Sales” is 
not remotely approached by any 
other publication—11,859 Adver- 
tisers in 1957 Annual edition 
stand as proof of this statement. 


In planning your appropria- 
tions, include low-cost product 
descriptive advertising in 
Thomas Register. 
tte, 


ry *% <A Thomas 
< Register 
© tet 9 x 
- o 


"Ceaat you ‘all the facts. Sommer 


Thomas Publishing Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue * New York 1 
er aries 5-0500 


“One 
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letters from readers 

(continued) 

crepancies as we encounter when we 
apply 1950 census figures to sky- 
rocketing California, Texas, or Florida 
cities. 

Wouldn’t it be nice for media buy- 
ers if all estimates of family cover- 
age, by both print and broadcast 
media, used the same population 
factor? I do not overlook the more 
current Special Census which is avail- 
able for many markets, but it only 
provides an official census base which 
is part 1950 and part more current. 
The Special Census is a factor which 
the reliable estimate takes into ac- 
count wherever it is available.— 
Harry E. CLARKE, promotion di- 
rector, Family Weekly. 


MORE ON AUDITS 

In giving consideration to circula- 
tion statistics, there is no question of 
authenticity regarding audited re- 
ports, and usually very little question 
regarding sworn statements, but I am 
quite hesitant to accept total circula- 
tion claims or categorical breakdowns 
that are neither audited nor sworn.— 


-WituiaM BarRKER, assistant media di- 


rector, Needham, Louis and Brorby, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Barker rejers to Walter E. Bott- 
hofs “From the Publisher's Note- 
book” feature in the July-August 
issue of Mepia/scope in which the 
latter urged audits of circulation, de- 
claring: “It would be unthinkable for 
a buyer of a commodity in almost 
any other field to negotiate a contract 
without specific terms as to quantity 
and quality, yet buyers of space are 
asked to take the unverified word of 
certain publishers for the circulation 
they ‘claim’ to deliver.” —The Editor. 


PSEUDO-SCIENCE 

Who said astrology was a science? 
—WituuaM M. BropHeap, Cleveland. 

Mr. Brodhead refers to a statement 
in the May-June issue of MEDIA/SCOPE 
in which the phrase “the science of 
astrology” was used. He is quite right 
to question it; astrology is more cor- 
rectly described as a pseudo-science, 
as Alfred Politz characterizes so-called 
motivation research.—The Editor. 


LIKES POSTER PIECE 

In your July-August issue I no- 
ticed Mr. Whaley’s letter on “How To 
Inspect a 24-Sheet Poster Showing.” 
If you still have a copy available, | 


should like to have it—C. R. Bar. — 
LARD, media assistant, Brown-Forman — 


Distillers Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


The article to which Mr. Ballard 


refers was in the March-April issue 
of Mepia/scope. Jt was prepared by 
Young & Rubicam.—The Editor. 


LIKES TO SAVE M/S 
My first look at MepIA/scOPE was 


the July-August edition, and, may ] — 


say, it’s one of the best services 


SRDS. This is the type of nthe fae 


I like to save, so may I have the 
three editions to complete the M 
scope library at WSLS-Radio 
TV.—Frep L. CorsTaPHNEY, ‘eee 


promotion and advertising, WSLS, 


Roanoke, Va. 


“BRIGHT, THOUGHT-PROVOKING” 
Congratulations upon a bright yet 
thought-provoking editorial job. 
SRDS can take justifiable pride in 
Mepia/score.—ALAN S. DONNAHOE, 
vice president, Richmond Times- 


Dispatch. 


LIKES LAYOUT 

The July-August issue of Mepia/ 
scope is a beautiful job! Congratu- 
lations, and a tip of the hat to the man 
who laid out the pages, Lincoln W. 
Mott, I presume.—MAxwELt Fox, 
public relations director, The Adver- 
tising Council. 

Mr. Fox presumes correctly.—The 
Editor. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 

A group of specialists in elementary 
and secondary school education . 
found that far more young people 
have capacity for careers in science 
and technology than are currently 
entering these fields. They found evi- 
dence that current enrollment in sci- 
ence and mathematics courses would 
be adequate if the quality of in 
structors was improved and the num- 
ber of drop-outs reduced. The group 
proposed a broad program for action 
that brings together the forces of edu- 
cators, professional societies, indus- 
try and labor, and the entire com- 
munity. 

I am sure that the President’s Com- 
mittee can count upon the continued 
fine support of your publication and 
others in the field of industry.—How- 
arRD L. Bevis, chairman, The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers, Washington. 
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When it Comes To Homes... 
THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOUSE & HOME 


The basic magazine of the home building industry 








Ma 
Read by the men who...install...specify...appraise... finance 
.. Supply... merchandise ...the most products for the most homes 
& 
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&, Published by TIME inc. + 9 Rockefeller Piaza +« New York 20, N. Y. 
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Credits: Custom House by Architects Collaborative; Photo: Ezra Stoller; Prefabricated house by National Homes; 
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G. MAXWELL ULE, senior vice pres- 
ident of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., is 
chairman of panel on media buying 
at annual A.B.C. meeting on October 
18. 


HOWARD J. MORGENS, who came 
up through advertising, is new head 
of Procter & Gamble. The company, 
spending $93 million a year, is No. 2 
U. S. advertiser. 








[Media men of the month — 


HARRY THOMPSON, promotion di- 
rector of Newsweek, has been chosen 
president of the new Magazine Pro- 
motion Group, composed of promo- 
tion managers of leading consumer 
magazines. 


ROBERT M. FEEMSTER, chairman 
of executive committee of Wall Street 
Journal and new chairman of Adver- 
tising Federation of America, starts 
AFA on new year with an eight-mem- 
ber executive committee. 


OLIVER E. TREYZ, vice president of 
ABC Television Network, has been 
named chairman of the Brand Names 
Week celebration next April 13 to 20. 


DAVID W. WILLIAMS is president 
of Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., a merger of the two indicated 
agencies that will bill some $80 mil- 
lion in space and time, making it one 
of top 10 U. S. agencies. 


PAUL MONTGOMERY will retire on 
November 1 as executive vice presi- 
dent of McGraw-Hill Publishing Com. 


pany. — 


MORTEN M. LENROW, director of 
plans and presentations for The Amer- 
ican Weekly, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Media Research Directors 
Association for a one-year term. 


J. H. (JAKE) SAWYER, partner 
of Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., was 
chairman of Second Annual News- 
paper ROP Color Conference Septem- 
ber 22 to 25 in Chicago. 











yardsticks 


You choose the measure ... whether Editorial? Circulation? Frequency? 


Format? Readership? . . . then let us demonstrate to your satisfaction the 


best, and most logical, media buy in the industry. 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN © New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Los Angeles 














trade talk| 


READ AND BEWARE 





By Dave Wasko 


Read and beware . . . Newspaper 
sales promotion material in some 
multiple-paper towns continues to 
amuse, and at the same time affront 
the intelligence of media buyers. Re- 
cently such material came to me from 
two papers. One smartly showed slight 
daily and Sunday circulation gains 
as indicated by ABC statements for 
comparable periods in 1956 and 1957, 
though its circulation was still the 
smaller of the two. The other showed 
its ABC city zone coverage as having 
increased 5 per cent in the last 11 
years, though its city zone circulation 
was still considerably smaller than its 
competitor’s. Neither mentioned the 
growth of the town. Both mailing 
pieces were on high-quality paper 
stock. 


Copy vs. Media. .. An agency copy 
director was talking about the impor- 
tance of selecting the proper vehicles 
to carry an advertiser's message to 
consumers. He pointed out that the 
creative effort carried the responsibil- 
ity of doing the selling job on the 
audience provided by the media 
chosen. He went on to say that very 
often the media used, though the 
recommendations were sound, were 
unjustly blamed for the poor results 
developed by the copy. This opinion 
is frequently substantiated by low 
sales volume. 


The Fight’s on . . . The radio in- 
dustry may have heard that teleview- 
ers are increasingly unhappy about 
what they feel they are “forced to 
watch” these days. Future radio plans 
include big improvements in program- 
ming to woo these folks back to just 
plain listening. With daytime tele- 
vision use being pushed hard by the 
video sales forces, both day and night 
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programs will get the terrific treat- 
ment. 


Groping at Straws . . . The media 
cost per thousand comparisons are 
rearing their heads again and you can 
expect more of them in the future. 
The various media have their own 
methods of calculating costs, mixing 
qualitative and quantitive factors in 
the right proportions to arrive at 
what makes them look best. Media 
buyers are still waiting for an un- 
biased formula that would make such 
costs truly comparable. Until this is 
developed, play it smart and take 
these “ingenius” studies with a grain 
of salt. 


Healthy Magazines . . . An appar- 
ently uninformed agency man recently 
expressed the opinion that because of 
television, magazines were “dying 
out” from both a reader and advertis- 
ing standpoint. In 1950, up to which 
time only 11,600,000 TV sets had 
been manufactured, 246 ABC general 
and farm magazines had an aggregate 
circulation of 147,250,000 per issue 
with 133 circulations per 100 adults 
in the U.S.A. In 1956, with around 
47,000,000 TV sets, there were 282 
ABC books with a total of 185,700,000 
circulation or 159 per 100 adults. And 
these figures exclude comics. 

In 1950, 1,793 national advertisers 
(investing $25,000 or over) spent 
$416,598,000 in magazines while last 
year 2,278 spent $669,333,000. Seems 
healthy enough! 





Dave Wasko is assistant to the presi- 
dent of Morey, Humm & Warwick in 
New York. He was formerly media di- 
rector of Donahue & Coe and was at 
one time president of the Media Buvers’ 
Association in New York. 









Nothing 
succeeds 
like eee 


An advertiser puts his money 





where he gets results— 
obviously! Well, 15 of the 
most famous, successful 

and respected advertisers in 
So. Calif. and the nation 
have advertised on KNX for 
3 to 8 years —continuously, 
consistently. The proof is 

in the putting. Knowledgeable 
advertisers, as always, are 
putting their chips on Southern 
California’s #1 radio station, 
the CBS 50,000 watt 


KNX-LOS ANGELES 








REPRESENTED BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 
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TRUE 
has the 

best crystal ball 
in 

the business! 


The liveliest reporting in town is sizzling between the 
covers of America’s leading man’s magazine. 
What’s told in TRUE today becomes tomorrow’s headline. 
Issue after issue, this magazine, devoted completely 
to facts, has gotten the facts far ahead of any other 
publication. : 
For example, TRUE readers scanning September 5th’s 
newspapers already had the TRUE version of these 
two items: 
September 5th Headline: (N. Y. Herald Tribune) 

‘Big narcotic ring smashed by U.S.” 
An important first: roundup of “top echelon” smugglers 
and distributors. Key witness in securing the indictment: 
Pierre LaFitte. 


In June ’57 TRUE: (on sale in May) 


“Tight trap for a top dealer” 
Seventh in a by-lined series by Pierre LaFitte, the under- 
cover crime detector whose incredible impersonations 
have enabled him to nail personally more criminals than 
any other man, outside of J. Edgar Hoover. In this 
TRUE article you watch LaFitte contact a narcotics 
ringleader, work into the mob, help the Government 
lay the trap. 
September 5th Headline: (N. Y. Times) 
“**Hot Cargo’ gets one-way sea trip” 
How George Perry’s Boston tug specializes in carrying 
radioactive wastes out to sea for dumping. 
In July ’57 TRUE: (On sale in June) 
“The man who dumps the Atoms” 
—the hair-raising behind-the-scenes view of George 


MAGAZINE 





Perry’s daily brush with death. You see how the first 
commercial junkman coolly handles one of the world’s 
most ticklish jobs. 


TRUE believes in the news—the advance news of people 
and events that affect your life, your leisure, your outlook. 


Car owners, for instance, were vitally interested in 
TRUE’s pioneering November 1955 article on fuel injec- 
tion: the revolution that has made older auto engines 
obsolete. Today offered as optional extra on some '57 
cars, fuel injection is becoming standard equipment— 
now two years after TRUE’s announcement. 


For the facts—and the fascinating news behind the 
facts—more men are buying TRUE. Its all-man editorial 
leadership has resulted in mass-volume circulation of 
more than 2,260,000, and ad revenue increases for 21 
consecutive months. Issue for issue, TRUE outsells LIFE 
or LOOK at newsstands... has greater dollar sales at 
newsstands than SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
TRUE is today’s number one man’s magazine... out 
in front in every way. 


TRUE’s fierce adherence to the solid facts creates a sell- 
ing situation that directly benefits the products which 
appear on its pages. 


Men know: if you read it in TRUE—it is. 


rRUE 


AMERICA’S LEADING MAN’S MAGAZINE 
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QUESTION: Do you believe that the importance of the time buyer 


in agencies has kept pace in terms of salary and prestige with the 













































growth of broadcasting? 


MILDRED B. TAXMAN, media director, Lester Harrison, Inc.—In the medium- 
sized agencies—those with less than $6 million in billing—the time buyer's 
value is based completely on what he offers the agency. Most medium-sized 
agencies do not feel that they can utilize the services of a professional time 
buyer. Usually, the account executives do the arialysis job. But, and I’ve seen 
it happen, let a smart buyer take the job starting at a modest salary, and let 
him take over the responsibility of making recommendations and doing research, 
relieving the account executive of this problem, and the salary and prestige will 
rise. The buyer’s prestige will be established within the agency, and also with 
the station representatives, and this prestige is reflected in salary increases. Yes, 
I do believe that agencies are learning to give the proper importance to the 
time buyer in those agencies where the buyer shows initiative and does a real job. 





WILLIAM CRUMLEY, assistant to the president, Adam Young Inc., radio and 
television station representatives.—By-and-large, the topmost agencies reward 
media buyers with adequate stature and salary. The pay scale in those agencies 
which we, as time sellers, consider most efficient, has risen along with increased 
advertising budgets. However, the very rapid and uneconomic turnover in many 
agencies (even larger ones) proves clearly that the picture is not uniformly > 
equitable. Buyers with the responsibility for spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars should be hired—and paid—as skilled analysts and specialists. If 
this were more generally true, both buying and selling would be on a sounder, 
higher plane. 
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JERRY FIELDS, director, Jobs Unlimited, advertising personnel specialists.— 
Absolutely not. We see top agencies concentrating as much as 70 per cent of 
their total billing in broadcast media, with their time buyers saddled with 
awesome responsibility for spending these millions of dollars. I can go to our 
records and list scores of copy, art, and account people whom we’ve placed in . 
jobs paying between $20,000 and $45,000. But time buyers and other media c 
people are few and far between on this list. Rarely do any of the bright young N 
boys entering the advertising field look to media as their chosen field. Most of 2 
them don’t know the opportunities it offers. Through their own trade groups, N 
media people should do more from a public relations standpoint to gain the n 
prestige and recognition they deserve. Money will come with recognition. : 
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ROBERT H. TETER, vice president, Peters, Griffin Woodward, Inc., radio and . 
television station representatives.—In cases where the time buyer meets account ce 
people on an equal basis and where his judgment as to the selection of broadcast 
time, facilities, and costs influences advertising campaign decisions, you could : 
say that prestige has been achieved. Salary should reflect that standing. The el 
other extreme can be found where the term “time buyer” is applied to an el 
individual who executes decisions made by others without having an opportunity " 


to influence those decisions. Then there is a broad middle ground where a 
time buyer has opportunities for judgment and recommendation in some cases, , 
and not in others. This might be classified as recognition of prestige. It would fk 
seem that the most important consideration for judging would be on the basis ga 
of duties performed rather than the broad term, “time buyer.” : 
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If you were interviewing a MACHINE DESIGN representative right 
now, we believe you’d ask the three questions above. In one 
form or another, they’re the ones media men—you—have 
always asked when a serious appraisal of media is needed. 
They’re the subject of innumerable letters, conversations, 
call reports. 
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Here’s the way we answer them: 


1. Facts on readership. You're asking us to bring our circula- 
tion figures to life. To find out what happens after the postman 
; delivers MACHINE DESIGN, Kemp Research Organization made 
f nine separate surveys among engineers. All show a clear cut 
reader preference for MACHINE DESIGN. Additional surveys 
made by prospective advertisers confirm these findings. And 
if you wish, MACHINE DESIGN will pay the cost of a new reader- 
ship survey specifically for you—among any 500 of your own 
i client’s customers and prospects in the Original Equipment 
r Market. 


2. Specifics—market information that gets down to products. 
* More than generalities are needed today for comparison of 
. markets served by different publications. That is why MACHINE 
DESIGN maintains a continuing series of market analyses for 
specific types of products. Up-to-date information is available 
on request for the following product areas: 


antifriction bearings gray iron castings 


powder metal parts 
central lubrication hydraulic power 
j 


precision castings 

precision snap 
switches 

pumps 

rubber-metal parts 

sleeve bearings and 


systems equipment and 
clutches and brakes controls 
diecastings hydraulic & pneu- 
electric motors matic valves and 
electrical control cylinders 





components industrial finishes bushings 
engineering depart- industrial rubber e 
ment supplies and goods speed reducers 
equipment internal combustion St@™pings 
fasteners engines tool steel ; 
, flexible couplings © mechanical tubing Variable speed drives 
gasket materials instruments relays and contactors 
gears and gear sets nonferrous metals permanent magnets 
gearmotors plastics titanium 
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Answers to the three questions you always ask us 


Note: If your area of interest is not included here, write us 
an outline of the information you would like to have, 
or contact your MACHINE DESIGN representative. 


3. Vitality, Influence, Authority, Power—by any name, a 
magazine’s ability to create excitement among its readers is 
one of the most important indications of its salespower. It is 
your best guide to whether or not a magazine is going forward 
with the progress of industry—a healthy, moving force rather 
than a static one. 


Steadily increasing readership and inquiry production measure 
this progress in excitement-power for MACHINE DESIGN. 


In two years, MACHINE DESIGN’s rate of inquiry production has 
more than tripled. Advertising readership as measured by 
Ad-Gage and Starch reports averages as much as 55% higher 
than two years ago. 


Advertising is now producing 35% more inquiries than a year 
ago. Requests for Helpful Literature are up 34%. Requests 
for editorial material on New Parts and Engineering Equip- 
ment are up 41%. (Comparison Ist 6 months 1956 vs. Ist 6 
months 1957.) 


For your convenience, we have available Starch and Ad Gage 
reports, market and readership studies, records of inquiry pro- 
duction and of requests for copies of editorial material. To 
see them, ask the MACHINE DESIGN representative who calls on 
you, or address your request directly to MACHINE DESIGN. 
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COUNTER INTELLIGENCE. 





Food advertisers have got the goods on NBC Radio 
.- have made it their #1 radio network buy. 


Advertisers of supermarket products have always used 
radio as basic strategy, of course. Radio reaches the 
busy housewife as no other medium can... at point- 
of-use, while she’s working with food at home... just 
before she dashes out to shop. Reaches her at home, 
and in her car... oftener than any other medium can. 


But NBC RADIO, with its unique programming tech- 
niques, is the specialist in selling to Mrs. America. 


Result: So many food product advertisers have turned 
to NBC Radio, that over 40% of all its commercials 
now sell food products. And over 75% of the NBC 
Radio commercials now sell supermarket products. 
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A growing list of grocery product advertisers is 
NBC Radio. Leaders in the field, like American 0 
General Foods, General Mills, Morton Sait, 
Pepsi-Cola, Quaker Oats and Swift, for example. 


NBC RADIO NETWORK 


NOW! Food advertisers can test results at point of purchase... FREE! 
Write teday for details on how the NBC Radio Network offers tailor. 
made research studies FREE-OF -CHARGE on the sales effectiveness: 
of your network radio campaigns. Request “See For Yourself” inte. 
mation. No obligation, of course. Address: NBC Radio, Dept. 508.5, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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FOOD ADVERTISERS BUY 
~) MORE TIME ON NBC RADIO 
THAN ON ANY 


OTHER RADIO NETWORK 
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“IS OUR MEDIA BUYING? 


It may be good, but can be better, 


| says this noted media director, indicating how. 


By H. H. Dobberteen 


It is trite but accurate to say that media selection in this 
decade has assumed a much larger and more important 
place on the marketing scene than heretofore. It is also 
true that the rising costs of media—reflecting, at least in 
part, our post-war inflationary economic conditions—have 
seemed to focus attention on the subject. Increased aware- 
ness of all costs of doing business are reflected particularly 
in that often substantial portion of the advertising plan 
which is readily identified as “Media Costs.” 

But it seems to some of us that there are more funda- 

_ mental factors which are operating to focus more atten- 
tion by more marketers on the subject of media. 

_ First, there is an increased awareness of the part 
, which media strategy can take in the planning of 
successful advertising. Indeed, media plans and strat- 


may not be familiar with the specific details. 

Third, the greater interest of key people every- 
where in communications generally. Certainly politi- 
cians and persons in public service exhibit this interest 
dramatically and personally. Our current literature—par- 
ticularly in the business press—reflects how much busi- 
ness men are concerned with, interested in, and are doing 
things about communications, internally and even with 
their various “publics.” So widespread is public interest 
in our channels of communication and in advertising that 
the New York Times features such news of developments 
on Page One. New media, such as television, and new 
facets of older media provide continuing news and chal- 
lenges. 


~ egy sometimes receive an undue amount of emphasis and 
" fesponsibility, just as advertising has so largely replaced 
_ selling (and is being asked in many cases to carry a load 


Media Strategy 
Above all, the increased intensity and tempo of 


"it may not be designed for). After all, it is the successful 
combination of all the component parts of the marketing 
’ plan which usually produce the most efficient results. In 
» any event, media strategy is more often a primary con- 
| sideration than in the past. 
_ Second, and with the above, is the greater appre- 
_ tiation of the role of originality and creativity in 
| media evaluation, planning, and tactics. Planning the 
| general attack or strategy does occupy a basic role, but 
the imaginative execution and successful application of 
th strategy is often of equal importance. There is in- 
ed recognition of this, even though top management 





q Mr. Dobberteen is vice president and media director of 
Bryan Houston, Inc. 


the competitive struggle for markets has sharpened 
interest in the subject of media. And the price tags it bears 
today are constant reminders of the fiscal importance of 
media strategy as a marketing weapon. 

In contrast, let us remind ourselves that only yesterday 
media buyers were almost always technicians, occupied 
exclusively with details of mechanics, rates, and specific 
information of a clerical nature. Today, the media buyer 
may well be the individual who can ask the most penetrat- 
ing questions about the marketing concept, challenge the 
basic strategy, or otherwise cause a re-examination of 
basic objectives in a plan. Nor is his role mainly negative, 
as he usually has a constructive alternative to propose. 
Naturally, harassed clerks have neither the time nor 
energy for this type of contribution. 
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Integration 

All of this leads inevitably to the subject of operations 
and how the changed conditions have affected media or- 
ganization and functions. It is obvious that increasing 
complexity calls for increased specialization. Opposed to 
this is the powerful need for integration, so that each 
element in the media plan fits, complements or supple- 
ments every other element. Technicians who “know a lot 
about a very little” obviously are not equipped for this 
task. Rather, it needs men who—as Frank Kemp has said 

—“talk like executives” which means “think like execu- 
tives.” 

Further to examine operations, suppose we set forth 
in simple form the several steps of the successful media- 
buying process: 

1. Fact-gathering and organization of data. 

2. Careful analysis and evaluation. 

3. Appraisal and selection—basic planning. 

4. Determination of methods, negotiation, and place- 

ment. 
Obviously, at each step there is opportunity for imagina- 
tion and originality to come into play, even in fact-gather- 
ing, the diligent search for truth can become a creative 
activity. 


Creative Buying 

We hear much these days and read much also, espe- 
cially in Mepta/scope, about the creative function in 
media. This is not only popular and fashionable but un- 
derstandable (since almost anyone would wish to be 
labeled “creative” rather than by implication, an unim- 
aginative clod). Creativity in media, however, is rarely 
defined. What is it? Some of us like this rather simple 
definition: 

Ideas or new uses, development of unique oppor- 

tunities, special application of media values to 

particular problems, especially in an original 
manner. 

We hope that others will add to and develop this area 
of definition. It should be done. It needs doing (even the 
new book, “Advertising Media,” but touches on it).* 

Witness the following from Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice by an agency president: 

“Creative media buying goes deeper than simply count- 

ing noses. While the first qualification of any business 

publication is distribution or exposure, no publication 
stands or falls on that measure alone. In the final an- 
alysis, the value of any business publication as an 
advertising carrier is dependent upon its usefulness and 
interest to the reader. So, good media buying examines 
editorial vitality. Editorial excellence isn’t so easy to 
nieasure as circulation; it requires more study, and 
certainly more knowledge of markets and industries, 
but sound media recommendations must be based on 
quality as well as quantity. It is such things as quality 
analysis that raised media buying from a clerical rou- 


tine to a creative contribution.” 





*This book is reviewed by Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt elsewhere in this issue. 
—The Editor. 
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Consider, please, the implications of this; they are in- 


triguing: who is to do this evaluation of “editorial excel- BE: 


lence”? What qualifications are necessary for proper ex- 
amination? What background in journalism, in business, 
in appraisal of management? Who knows all about the 
economics of publishing? Who also has such a particu- 
larized knowledge of various industries to know what 
editorial appeals and techniques will best serve to build 
reader interest? 
Let us not be careless in this matter of definitions! 


Research 


It would be risky as well as unworthy of my thesis to 
omit paying tribute to the major contributions which 
research has made to our media knowledge. This includes 
the vast amount of market research, particularly that of a 
continuing nature, and more recent advertising research 
as well. We will not enumerate here the many pioneers 
and other contributors in this area, but a special mention 
should be made of those social scientists in our univer- 
sities who have made their talents and objective thinking 
so freely available. This is most recently manifest in the 
motivational research area. 

Although to the media practitioner, it sometimes seems 
as though there is an over-supply of research data (and 
insufficient time to assimilate and digest it), media evalu- 
ation today is relatively scientific in approach. Not only 
has our knowledge been materially enhanced; more sig- 
nificantly, our evaluation of such knowledge has improved 
as we learned new techniques and standards. Above all, 
they have sharpened our appetites for more significant 
data by helping to make us aware that the most important’ 
work still remains to be done. We find ourselves with too 
many imperfect tools for the job at hand. 


Our Literature 


It is interesting to note that the most significant litera- 
ture on the subject of media research rarely appears in 
our business press. Rather it is found in the journals of 
the professional societies and other learned bodies. An- 
alysis indicates that there are two reasons for this: 

1. The journalistic standards employed by our business 
press are not high enough to permit proper reporting or 
editorial evaluation and comment. 

2. The editorial climate and content in which they 
appear are generally unsuited for thoughtful or critical 
commentary. 

Many reporters and writers for this press are too un- 
trained, inexperienced, inarticulate—and even unin- 
formed as to subject matter—to do justice to a complex 
advertising problem. Many editors are too harassed by 
closing dates, inadequate staffs and even more inadequate 
budgets to plan carefully and supervise intelligently. 

It is hoped that Mep1a/score will fulfill its promise in 
full measure and provide the business with a much-needed 
forum on the subject and inspire its readers to do more 
about our literature—above all, to think about it. 
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HOW COMPTON AGENCY 





IS ORGANIZED FOR MEDIA BUYING 


Compton Advertising has 15% of its personnel 


in media department, headed by Frank Kemp. 


Compton Advertising is a well-rounded agency that bills 
some $70 million in space and time. For years, it has been 
especially strong in media. Of the total Compton personnel, 
98, or 15 per cent, are in the Media Department, a percent- 
age that is considerably higher than that for other agencies 
of comparable size. 

Compton utilizes the specialist approach to media buy- 
ing, in that time buyers purchase only time and space 
buyers purchase only space. In some agencies, a media 
buyer purchases both time and space for an account or 
group of accounts. The Compton media personnel are 
headed by Frank Kemp, who has been with the organiza- 
tion since 1938, except for a short tour of six months 
in 1946 with another agency. He has the title of vice 
president and director of media. Reporting to Mr. Kemp 
are five associate media directors. These persons are 
essentially liaison officers between the media department 
and the rest of the agency, especially the account executives. 
The associates are Miss Julia Brown, Walter Barber, Tom 
Carson, Henry Clochessy, and Maurice Sculfort. The 
associate media directors procure from the account execu- 
tives much of the information needed in the efficient selec- 
tion of media. Sometimes this information may concern 
markets, as the geographical location of the best markets 
for typewriters. Sometimes it may concern copy, as Mr. 
Kemp says the copy theme is often considered so 
important as to influence the choice of media. Two of the 
associate media directors are busy only with Procter & 
Gamble accounts. A third is concerned with some P&G 
business and a group of other accounts, and the other 
two associates are assigned groups of other accounts. 

The time and space buyers report directly to Mr. Kemp 
rather than to the associate media directors. The time 
buyers are directed by a head time buyer, and the space 
buyers are directed by a head space buyer. The head buyers 
are assisted by the usual assistant buyers and estimators. 
There are 14 buyers in all, 13 assistant buyers and 17 
estimators. 


Media Research 

In Compton, media research is a function situated in 
the Media Department rather than in the Market Re- 
search Department. It was originally a function of the 
Research Department, but, according to Mr. Kemp, it 


became such a substantial chore there, consuming so 
much of the time of research personnel, that it was deemed 
advisable to transfer the operation to the Media Depart- 
ment. The Market Research Department executes copy 
and marketing research, but the head of media research 
and her four assistants exercise the following two major 
responsibilities: 

1. Evaluation of all research received from outside 
organizations, as from individual magazines or broadcast 
networks, before this research is routed elsewhere in the 
agency ; 

2. Conduct of its own research projects, such as special 
tabulations on big magazine surveys, or studies of tele- 
vision coverage in certain areas, or special analyses of 
Nielsen reports. 

Another important division of the Media Department is 
called Media Detail. It is directed by a head of media 


detail with eleven assistants. This division handles such 
(continued next page) 
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SKELETONIZED ISSUES TO BE USED 
BY POLITZ IN ARF MAGAZINE STUDY 


Survey to cover audiences of 30 magazines, take 
a year to complete, and include 30,000 interviews. 


Buyers of media have been puzzled 
as to how Alfred Politz Research is 
going to conduct the giant survey of 
the audiences of 30 consumer maga- 
zines that is being sponsored by the 
Advertising Research Foundation. The 
answer is skeletonized issues. Politz 
interviewers will quiz readers on is- 
sues that contain only 10 major 
editorial features each and two car- 
toons or other characteristic features. 

Dr. Robert Sachs, ARF project 
manager for the study, told 
Mepis/score that a pilot test has been 
conducted in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to 
determine whether it is possible for an 
interviewer to handle so many issues. 
The test proved that it is. The inter- 
viewer is equipped with a kit that 
includes the 30 stripped-down maga- 
zines, whose net weight is six pounds. 
When she goes to a house she asks the 
respondent whether the latter has read 
any of the 30 magazines in the last 
six months. This is called a “filter” 
question, its purpose being to deter- 
mine potential readers. When the re- 
spondent specifies the magazines she 
has read, she is asked a series of ques- 
tions about the articles in the particu- 
lar issues, whether they look interest- 
ing to her or not. Finally, she is asked, 
“Did you happen to read this issue?” 
If the respondent answers in the af- 
firmative, that qualifies her as a read- 
er. Then the interviewer goes with 
her through the issues she has read. 
Each interview averages 43 minutes, 
running between the extremes of 10 
and 90 minutes. This, according to 
Dr. Sachs, is almost exactly the time 
consumed in the usual survey of mag- 
azine audiences. 


Audience Characteristics 


What the ARF is interested in find- 
ing is the size of the audience and 
characteristics such as age, income 
levels, and household possessions, 
among the 30 magazines being 
studied. The audience figures will 
show whether magazines bought by 
subscription or on the newsstand or 
whether acquired as the result of pass- 
along readership. The results will give 


the number of readers reached by ad- 
vertisers in any combination of the 
magazines that they might use for 
their messages. 

The sample of population inter- 
viewed will be large, 30,000 persons 
selected on a probability basis. All 
persons 10 years old or more in this 
sample will be interviewed, but the 
number will be so large that repre- 
sentative data will be obtained on 
persons in various age brackets. 

It is expected that the survey will 
take one year. 

The study will be supported jointly 
by magazines, advertising agencies, 
and advertisers. The amount of indi- 
vidual financial participation depends 
upon the amount of an agency’s maga- 
zine billing, an advertiser’s magazine 
expenditures, and a magazine’s reve- 
nue and circulation. Cost will be ap- 
proximately $800,000, publishers 
paying $600,000 and agencies and 
advertisers the balance. However, a 
magazine does not have to pay part 
of the cost of the survey to be included 
as one of the 30 that are studied. 


Four Waves 


The study is not one that is con- 
cerned with a single issue, but with an 
average issue. It will be conducted in 
four waves resulting in figures on 
audiences of representative issues cor- 
responding to the four seasons of the 
year. Issues of each magazine will be 
studied in each wave. Such an ap- 
proach not only provides varied use- 
ful data, but also makes possible a 
check on the validity of the results as 
the survey progresses. The ARF in- 
sists upon a minimum 85 per cent 
completion of interviews in the sam- 
ple, so that no bias will be included 
in the results because of non-response. 

The magazines selected for study 
had to conform to certain criteria set 
by the committee. They had to possess 
900,000 or more circulation in order 
to have readers sufficiently dispersed 
to fall within the sample. They had to 
carry advertising of a certain dollar 
and page volume in order to be inter- 
esting to the advertisers who use them. 








COMPTON 
(continued) 


assignments as the break-down of ad- 
vertising expenses by client sales 
areas, the study of advertising expend- 
itures of competitors of clients, and 
sales analyses such as relationship be- 
tween advertising expenses and cases 
of a packaged product sold in the 
area. 

The Budget Control Division in- 
cludes the watch-dogs over the clients’ 
advertising funds. This is a function 
that in other agencies may be per- 
formed by accounting personnel. In 
Compton, the division issues once a 
month a budget summary that shows 
how the advertising appropriation for 
each account is being spent, and 
whether more or less than has been 
appropriated for the budget period. 
The Compton agency is fortunate in 
that most of its accounts operate on 
fixed annual appropriations. 


Personnel 


Compton goes outside its own or- 
ganization occasionally for new media 
personnel, but most of its personnel 
are recruited from men and women 
trained within the agency. The richest 
source of such talent is the Media De- 
tail Division. Mr. Kemp received his 
training here, as did four of the five 
associate media directors. Recruits 
who come into the agency and start 
in a given department are usually kept 
in that department for two years be- 
fore they are allowed to make a 
change. Advancement in the Media 
Department follows after a recruit has 
passed at least three months in the 
Media Detail Division; he is then 
moved into the buying operations, 
possibly as one of the assistants for 
the buyers of time and space. Other 
sources for media personnel are the 
agency’s Market Research and its 
Market Development Departments. 

In answer to the question, “What 
should a media buyer know?” Mr. 
Kemp lists the following assets: 

1. Good work habits. 

2. Knowledge of nature and avail- 
ability of source materials. 

3. How to set up an analysis sheet. 

4. Good relations with media rep- 
resentatives. 

5. Some training in statistics and 
mathematics. 

6. Above all, an analytical mind. 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING: 











In this age of specialization, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
draw together the many parallel ideas 
and currents of allied fields into a 
meaningful whole. Especially in 
industry—that is, in the capital goods 
markets—is this apparent. Highly 
complex methods, many new products 
and applications, and new industries 
are constantly adding to the capital 
goods picture. 

A reflection of this is the fact that 
there was a gain of almost 40 per cent 
in the number of business publications 
during the period from 1942 to 1956. 
During this same period, circulation 
increased more than 150 per cent. 

The industrial advertising agency 
is in a particularly appropriate posi- 
tion to contribute to integration in this 
specialized age. In itself, it epitomizes 
the integration of a team of specialists, 
both vertically and horizontally: 


Specializations 

It specializes in the capital goods 
market, knowing its ways, its behav- 
ior, its habits, its peculiarities, its 
intricacies ; 

It specializes in several, and often 
many, specific industries; 

It specializes in and knows many 
specific occupations cutting through 
industry ; 

It specializes in marketing capital 
goods, knowing the appropriate mes- 
sages, appreciating the attitudes of the 
people comprising industrial markets, 
and knows the media appropriate to 
markets. 

As a team member, the media 
specialist is in a position to contribute 
to the marketing of an industrial prod- 
uct. He therefore should be conversant 
with aspects of the marketing problem 





Mr. Lupton is president of John 
Mather Lupton Company, Inc., an adver- 
tising agency specializing in capital 
goods distribution. He is active in com- 
munity affairs, and is a state representa- 
tive in Connecticut General Assembly. 
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THE MEDIA SPECIALIST 
IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


He is concerned with impact, surveys, coverage. 


By John Mather Lupton 


other than media. He should, for 
example, understand, before he begins 
to evaluate media: 

1. The sales potential of each prod- 
uct in various markets during a stated 
period; 

2. Special situations relevant to 
marketing a product; for example, 
geographical preferences, sales and 
distribution problems, and others; 

3. The theme of the anticipated 
campaign, as exemplified in copy and 
merchandising. 

The aim of the media specialist is a 
simple one (although his techniques 
are complex). Jt is to choose those 
media which will give the greatest 
impact to the greatest number of ap- 
propriate people at the least cost. By 
“impact” we here mean the effect 
which fits the aims of the campaign. 
Generally speaking, these advertising 
aims fall into one or both of the follow- 
ing categories: 

1. To produce inquiries, for con- 
version to sales, or for distribution of 
literature; 

2. To build, for a product or com- 
pany, recognition, acceptance, and 
preference. 

There is often a wide variation in 
the editorial quality of business publi- 
cations serving the same or similar 
markets. Thus the media specialist 
always includes, in his evaluation of 
media, a comparison of the editorial 
values of publications serving his 
client’s markets, and chooses those 
which render true editorial worth. 


Use of Surveys 


However, we should never be prone 
to accept even our most basic assump- 
tions without checking, wherever 
feasible, their coincidence with facts. 
One way to check our assumptions is 
through recognition surveys. A mail- 
type survey, properly executed, sent 
to a random sample of the recipients 
of a magazine, can be used to measure 
recognition, acceptance, or preference 
of a company or product before and 






after a campaign. If the same cam- 
paign is run in more than one publi- 
cation, then we have a comparative 
gauge of the impact of each magazine. 
We also have a measure of the effect 
of the campaign per se. 

Another way to measure editorial 
merit of publications is by the maga- 
zine preference survey. A mail prefer- 
ence survey, sent to customers and 
prospects of a company, will show 
the preferences of magazines through 
the eyes of the purchasing influences 
involved. Some interesting results 
often show up in an analysis of sur- 
veys. One publication, for instance, 
will be stronger in some geographical 
areas than others, where other publi- 
cations will be preferred for their 
editorial content. Sometimes there are 
differences in preference of publica- 
tions by different occupational groups 
served by vertical magazines. 

Another factor always considered 
by the media specialist is coverage. 
No matter how excellent the editorial 
quality of a magazine, the advertising 
appearing therein will be of little value 
unless it is circulated among custom- 
ers and potential customers of the 
advertiser. Thus the media specialist 
sees that coverage of markets is ade- 
quate in terms of an advertiser’s 
marketing plan. 

Thus the media specialist does not 
operate in a vacuum. He must be fully 
aware of the aims of the marketing 
program. He contributes to the overall 
marketing plan which will fulfill stated 
marketing aims. 

The three spheres that advertising 
encompasses are: 

1. The attitudes of customers and 
prospects, which are to be altered in 
a favorable direction; 

2. The instrument of influence, 
which is usually copy, which will be 
used in altering attitudes; 

3. The vehicle used to carry the 
instrument, or the medium. 

The media specialist knows of all 
three spheres, but the vehicle is his 
specialization. 
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NEWSPAPER “SPOT GROWING 
AS SPECIAL-PURPOSE MEDIUM 


Broad coverage, 


repeated impact, 


and improved cumulative 


readership are sought by companies such as 
Beacon Wax, Borden, Buick, Schenley. 


By Dent Hassinger 


Have you thought about “spot” ad- 
vertising in newspapers ? 

A good number of advertisers are 
now using this relatively new tech- 
nique; many more are watching it 
closely. 

To define it—“Spot” is the name the 
Bureau of Advertising has applied to 
the practice of running a number of 
small advertisements in a single issue 
of a newspaper. 

The technique is being used to good 
effect by two kinds of advertisers: 
those who want to get the most out of 
severely limited budgets and who feel 
they need more frequency in their 
schedules; and present users of large- 
space newspaper campaigns who can 
employ small space advantageously to 
supplement such advertising. 

Spot advertising in any medium 
{using the term only in the sense of 
brief and frequent messages) is de- 
signed to reach the audience in two 
ways. One involves broad coverage— 
if one message doesn’t catch the pros- 
pect, maybe the next one will. The 
other seeks repeated impact, so that a 





Dent Hassinger is Central Manager of 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Vewspaper Publishers Association. 


FOUR SCHENLEY INSERTIONS: There were four Schenley 
insertions in one issue of one newspaper, three of the advertisements 
being different. They were inserted on four different pages. 
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number of messages will hit the same 
individual with greater frequency. 

Newspaper spot is particularly effec- 
tive in accomplishing both these pur- 
poses. 

According to The Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading, two-thirds of 
all men and three-fourths of all women 
reading newspapers, read something 
on the average general news page with 
advertising. Thus, with high reader- 
ship from front to back of the paper, 
the advertiser using multiple adver- 
tisements has an opportunity to reach 
the average reader of the issue at least 
once. This gives him the broad cover- 


. age he seeks. And with so large a per- 


centage reading every general news 
page his advertisements have the op- 
portunity to reach the majority of 
readers again and again. 

Recent studies of multiple-ad read- 
ership and case histories of advertisers 
using the “spot” technique in news- 
papers bear out these conclusions. 

Among the spot advertisers whose 
ads have been studied by the Bureau 
are Beacon Wax, Grey Poupon Mus- 
tard, Cott Beverages, Borden’s Instant 
Coffee, Buick, and Schenley Distillers. 


One of the most outstanding users 











of the device is Beacon Wax, which 
also employs large space extensively in 
its newspaper advertising. 


Used By Beacon Wax 


Beacon, now the leading brand 
in a number of markets (New 
York City is one), frequently 
places as many as 15 small-space 
advertisements of various sizes 
in a single issue of a newspaper. 
In one instance, a newspaper in the 
Midwest carried 15 advertisements 
ranging in size from 16 to 170 lines. 
Cartoon, conventional, and editorial 
copy techniques were used. Total lin- 
age was 944. While women’s reader- 
ship of individual advertisements 
ranged from 2 to 32 per cent, the 
cumulative readership (women who 
saw at least one Beacon ad) was 54 
per cent. 

Beacon placed 11 advertisements in 
another metropolitan newspaper, for a 
total of 570 lines. Cumulative Starch 
figures were: Noted, men 44 per cent, 
women 50 per cent; read most, men 
33 per cent, women 39 per cent. 


Beacon regularly ties its advertise- 
ments in with seasonal events. At elec 
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tion time it’s “Vote for Beacon”; at 
Thanksgiving it’s “Let’s Talk Tur- 
key”; and so on. Unquestionably, this 
too adds to the advertisements effec- 
tiveness. 

In a West Coast paper, Grey Poupon 
Mustard ran nine ads totaling 798 
lines. Here the cumulative readership 
for one or more ads was: Noted, men 
32 per cent, women 52 per cent; read 
most, men 15 per cent, women 28 per 
cent. The advertisements, chiefly in 
cartoon style, carried comparatively 
little copy. 

Cott Beverages, using simple illus- 
trations and a minimum of copy, 
placed ten spots totaling 430 lines. 
Starch figures in this case for one or 
more ads were: Noted, men 35 per 
cent, women 44 per cent; read most, 
men 16 per cent, women 23 per cent. 

Borden’s Instant Coffee scattered six 
advertisements totaling 397 lines in a 
single issue, using cartoon figures and 
photographs together with a reproduc- 
tion of the jar, or a large cut of the jar 
alone. Noted scores were: men 12 per 
cent, women 32 per cent; read most, 
men 3 per cent, women 1] per cent. 

Like Beacon, Buick used a timely 
tie-in to announce a forthcoming new 
model. Three identical advertisements 
totaling 588 lines, were headlined; 
“Only 5 Days to Election—Only 8 
days to the Newest Buick Yet.” Starch 
scores were as follows: Noted, men 37 
per cent, women 17 per cent; read 
most, men 24 per cent, women 6 per 
cent. 

The most recent newspaper spot 
study covered five advertisements of 
100 lines each for Schenley Reserve 
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Whisky. Placement of the advertise- 
ments was as follows: two on general 
news pages and one each on an amuse- 
ment page, a feature page and a sports 
page. Among the men, a general news 
page advertisement and the sports 
page advertisement scored 19 per cent 
noted. The other scores were 12, 9, and 
8 per cent. Read most ranged from 4 to 
12 per cent. Cumulative scores for men 
were: noted, one or more, 37 per cent; 
two or more, 19 per cent; read most, 
one or more advertisements, 26 per 
cent; two or more, 15 per cent. (Cu- 
mulative noted. for women was 25 per 
cent, against an average of 6 per cent 
for advertisements of this size group 
generally.) 


Better Readership 


For purposes of comparison, 
it is interesting to note Starch 
figures for large-space whisky 
ads. In the size bracket 300 to 599 
linés, covering 792 individual 
advertisements, the high noted 
score for men was 51 per cent, 
while the median was 17. Read 
most scored a high of 27 per cent, 
a median of 7 per cent. Thus we 
see that the cumulative score for 
the spot advertisements, which 
totaled 500 lines, was consider- 
ably better than the median for 
individual advertisements of ap- 
proximately equivalent size. 

Does this mean that five advertise- 
ments totaling 500 lines are to be pre- 
ferred over a single advertisement of 
that size? The answer, of course, is 
yes and no. For much depends on the 
purpose of the advertising. Multiple 
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small advertisements will probably 
reach a greater percentage of the total 
audience and make more impressions 
—quantitatively. But, these are gross 
readership figures, and tell us nothing 
about who read the advertisements, 
how many of them are prospects for 
the product, or what the impact was on 
the prospects. 

A large-space advertisement, though 
it may, as a general rule, reach fewer 
total readers than equivalent linage in 
multiple small advertisements, will 
quite probably do at least as good a job 
of reaching prime prospects and, with 
the greater impact of sheer size, make 
a bigger impression on them. 

All this, of course, is conjecture, and 
it will take considerably more reader- 
ship research than has been done thus 
far to arrive at dependable answers. 

This, however, cannot be questioned 
—that the use of “spot” advertisement 
techniques in newspapers pays off 
handsomely in readership results and 
penetrates deeply into the 85 per cent 
or more of a market’s population who 
read newspapers. 

The technique can make ideal use of 
several facets of newspapers’ flexibil- 
ity. Like any newspaper advertising, it 
can be timed and placed, market by 
market, to make the most of selling 
opportunities. At the same time, multi- 
ple spots can be placed in different 
sections of the same issue to reach par- 
ticular groups of prospects. 

They can, in many cases, be the 
answer for the small-budget advertiser 
or for the large-space advertiser seek- 
ing a productive and inexpensive way 
to increase frequency of impression. 
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TEN COTT ADVERTISEMENTS were used in a single issue of one daily news- 
paper, all of them on different pages and six of them being different advertisements, 


” 


the only advertisement repeated being the one headed, “Enjoy delicious . . . 
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CAN READERSHIP STUDIES BE USED 
IN SELECTING ADVERTISING MEDIA ? 


Readership percentages or readers-per-dollar indices may be used to compare like situations. 


Can readership studies be used in the selection of 
advertising media? If so, what is the best way to use them? 

This magazine sent a representative to Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., to question one research organization on this 
subject, Daniel Starch and Staff. He talked with Dr. Starch 
and with Howard Stone, president of the Starch organ- 
ization. This organization is most concerned with the 
question because the Starch Magazine Advertisement 
Readership Service has been in existence since 1932, and 
because its results are most often employed in attempts 
to select the most effective media. The question arises 
with newspaper readership ratings too, but seldom with 
the readership of advertisements in business publications. 

The Starch organization believes that there is consid- 
erable agitation about this matter now, and that maga- 
zines that suffer from unfair readership comparisons are 
justly and considerably aroused. It maintains that the 
advertisers are most likely to use the readership data 
objectively as aids in the selection of “media, and that 
agencies and media are sometimes apt to use the data as 
suits their purposes. 
_ An understanding of the use of these data is impossible 
without knowledge of what the data are. The Starch 
service measures the readership of advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers, and has studied a total of 
500,000 advertisements during the 25 years of its existence. 

In general, the Starch readership data are of two kinds, 
readership percentages and readers per dollar. In respect 
to the first, Starch interviewers ask a respondent to what 
extent he or she has read each advertisement. There are 
three grades of readership. “Noted” is a measure of the 
power of an advertisement to secure the attention of read- 
ers. “Seen Associated” is a measure of the power of an 
advertisement to make brand or sponsor impressions. 
“Read-Most” is a measure of the power of an advertisement 
to arouse and hold interest. It is the per cent of readers of 
an issue of a publication who read 50 per cent or more 
of the written material of an advertisement. Readers-per- 
dollar is another index. It indicates the number of primary 
readers attracted by the advertisement for each dollar in- 
vested in space cost. A “primary reader” is one who re- 
sides in a household that receives a specified magazine by 
subscription or newsstand service. 

These being the Starch definitions, it is apparent that 
there are two general ways of using these readership 
figures in comparing media from the point of view of 
their effectiveness in gaining audiences for advertisements: 


readership percentages and readers-per-dollar. 


Readership Percentages 


Some agencies and advertisers maintain that in the 
comparison of similar magazines, that is, magazines that 
are of the same general*nature, such as national news 
weeklies, or magazines that have the same approximate 
circulation and advertising rates, such as Life and Look, 
it is quite proper to use readership percentages to help 
choose between the magazines. 

In other words, if the readership of an identical adver- 
tisement is 15 per cent on one reading basis in Magazine 
A and is 10 per cent on a similar basis in Magazine B, 
and both magazines are similar in their audiences, rates, 
and circulations, then, these other things being equal or 
nearly so, Magazine A has some advantage. And why not? 
Obviously, the magazines have to be somewhat similar in 
nature, because it would be deceptive to compare the 
same advertisement in magazine of quite different char- 


acter. Thickness of issue is another factor. 


Readers per Dollar 


As a practical matter, however, the advertiser or agency 
that is concerned with placing an advertisement in a 
magazine is buying space. It is concerned not only with 
the readership that the advertisement will win, but also 
with how much it will cost to secure that readership, or 
how much the space will cost. How much will it cost per 
reader or per thousand readers? 

It is obvious, therefore, that readers per dollar is the 
ultimate basis for choice. If the percentage of readers of 
an issue of Magazine X, who give attention to a particular 
advertisement is 10 and the percentage is the same among 
the readers of Magazine Y, but if the number of readers 
of the first magazine is twice that of the second and the 
rates the same, then readers per dollar that Magazine X 
secure for the advertisement are twice as numerous and 
the cost is half as much per reader. 


Quality of Reader 

Readers per dollar is a fairly definitive index, but even 
so, it is not the final answer. Suppose that the readers of 
Magazine Y are twice as expensive to get but are twice as 
desirable? They may have higher spendable incomes, they 
may be readers who are more venturesome in trying ant 
new products, they may be more desirable in any number 
of ways. These are factors that may be developed by the 
magazines themselves, or by various studies by independ- 
ent research firms, such as the Starch Consumer Magazine 
Report which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Mouse 
With The High Gost 
Per Thousand 


By Ed Graham 


Once upon a time, in Minocqua, Wisconsin, there lived 
some industrious badgers who owned a large and prosper- 
ous dairy farm. In fact, according to a survey by a market 
research group, this particular dairy farm produced 17 
per cent of the cheddar cheese consumed in the United 
States. 

Now it came to pass that the head badger, having 
reached the compulsory retirement age of 12, left the 
dairy farm in Minocqua, and moved to St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Before leaving, however, he appointed in his 
place a younger badger who was most industrious and 
had attended the Harvard Business School. 

This new head badger decided, as one of his first acts, 
to unload the television performer who had been spon- 
sored by the cheese company for longer than he could 
remember. In his mind this star lacked stature. He was, 
for one thing, a very homely mouse. And, besides, this 
particular mouse’s idea of a show was to just sort of sit- 
around talking. And not to a very large audience, either. 
One of the rating services proved the cost per thousand 
was over $4.00. 

Also, none of the new head badger’s friends particularly 
liked mice. And his wife never watched mice on television. 
On Saturday night most of the badgers he knew liked to 
kick up their heels and dance to the melodious tunes of a 
woodpecker who played sweet music from the Aragon 
ballroom in Chicago. 

Also, the new head badger had been approached by a 
network which competed with the one the cheddar selling 
mouse now appeared on. The new network had a new 
show. And it featured a Siamese cat who played sweet 
music from atop the Hotel Sheraton. Not only that, in 
their business pitch, the new network guaranteed the new 
head badger that the new program would deliver a 40 
per cent higher audience. Also, the Siamese cat’s rating 
would put the new cheddar cheese program in the top ten. 
And all this the new network promised would be theirs 
at a cost of only $3.06 per thousand. 
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Without waiting for the end of his current 13-week 
cycle, the new badger bought off the mouse by means of a 
large settlement, signed the Siamese cat for 39 weeks, and 
put the program on coast-to-coast. 

Everything the new network had promised came true. 
The Siamese cat’s program delivered a 40 per cent higher 
audience. The new rating put the show in the top ten and 
the cost per thousand dropped . . . although the t 
advertising budget had to be increased. : 

One other thing also happened. Cheddar cheese sales, at 
least those made by the badgers in Minocqua, failed to go 
up. In fact, they dipped sharply. But the new head badger 
attributed this to a warm fall quarter. 

Several mice wrote crank letters protesting the removal 
of the mouse who used to appear on television and do the 
cheese commercials. Most of their letters started with flat- 
tering references to how much they liked cheese, and 
closed with a few words about how little appeal the 
Siamese cat possessed. 

These letters were routed around the badger’s offices. 
And someone came up with the theory that the crank let- 
ters could be attributed to the mouse, whose show had 
been dropped. He was probably writing the letters himself 
and signing friends’ names. 

After all, whoever heard of anyone who doesn’t like cats 
who play sweet music? Not one of the badgers in Min- 
ocqua had a friend who didn’t like the new program. 
And look at the size of that audience! A board of directors 
meeting was held on the subject, and all present agreed 
that the new program was definitely superior. And the 
badgers in Minocqua sat back and waited confidently for 
the sales picture from the winter quarter, which weather- 
wise seemed far more promising for cheddar cheese. 

MORAL: When it comes to cheddar 

Mice know it better. 





Ed Graham is president of Goulding-Elliott-Graham Pro- 
ductions, Inc. He was formerly associated with Young & Rubi- 
cam, and while there created the Harry and Bert television 
characters of Piel Bros. fame. 
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“MEDIA MILESTONES” ANTHOLOGY PROPOSED 


BY LARRY DECKINGER 


Suggests some famed campaigns of the past, and 


urges readers to submit current ones to M/S. 


By Dr. E. L. Deckinger 


An anthology of the most important media milestones 
over the year could well be published as the result of 
contributions to this department where leading media 
campaigns are described and toasted. This would en- 
courage better work, through the publicizing of it. 

A start might be made by looking at the examples of 
the great media milestones of the past. Try these for size. 
In a thorough-going collection, of course, the illustrations 
would be documented with names of individuals, dates. 
and, where possible, with sales data. Here they are merely 
listed and very briefly described. 


UNIQUE MEDIA DEVICE was the Bisquick promotion fea- 
turing Betty Crocker recipes that appeared in the January 
1957 issue of Coronet. It was a 29-page advertisement, believed 
the largest ever to appear in a general magazine, and it was 
backed up by almost 6 million reprints of the advertisement 
in the form of a booklet attached to the packages of General 
Mills’ products. The cook book in Coronet plus the books on 
the Bisquick package placed approximately 9 million books in 
the hands of consumers within some 60 days. 








The Time Signal 
The time signal was invented at the Milton Biows 
Agency in the late twenties. Taken to its bosom by the” 
Bulova Watch Company, it catapulted it from just another 
watch company into undisputed leadership—by an enor: ~ 
mous margin—in the watch business. 4 
The particularly ingenious twist to the time signal is” 
that it was not just an announcement at a time when the — 
station had some time to sell. It was a functional an- 
nouncement. It told people the correct time, and it said 
that that’s what Bulova watches did. The medium was 
associated with the product, in a direct and ingenious way. 


The Pepsodent Return-to-Radio 


Two years ago, Pepsodent “rediscovered” radio. Every- 
body knew there were two to three times as many radios 
owned as there were households; that there were more 
new radios being sold every year than television sets; that 
80 per cent of Detroit’s 7-or-so million new cars every 
year were radio-equipped; that if the private automobile 
was considered a room in the house, then the radio 
“room” was the most radio-equipped room in the house; 
that, television or not television, there were more, not 
fewer radio stations, in business each year—with precious 
few failures, thank you; that fat, successful radio stations 
were being sold, when they were sold, at the highest prices 4 
in radio’s history; that a lot of bold merchants were 
chasing people into the stores with a jungle of jingles, 
happy humor, and near-sadistic saturation. And, so much 
more about the corpse that simply refused to lie down and 
be buried. 

Everyone knew these things. But, it was not until Pepso- 
dent had, with almost foolhardy courage, thrown its entire 
$3 million budget into telling the world how to end the 
yellow-teeth scourge that the advertising business really 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation. Since radio 
carried the entire Pepsodent budget, there was nothing 











Dr. Deckinger is vice president and media director of Grey 
Advertising Agency, and was formerly research director of 
The Biow Company. 
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else but radio to credit for the resultant sales upturn. 

Because this all-out-for-radio success re-focused atten- 
tion on radio as a medium in which national success can 
still be achieved, it warrants recognition as one of the 
all-time media milestones. 


A Few Others 


A few others that merit at least mention as media mile- 
stones are: 

e L&M cigarette’s dramatic one-and-one-half page, 
bleed-across-the-gutter, half-page, black-and-white facing 
page two-color space unit. 

e The Bisquick-Coronet 28-page removable cookbook. 

e The Ford CBS-Radio purchase, to inundate the net- 
work with program purchases. 

¢ The Matty Fox C&C barter deal—whether for good 
or ill for the future of television, nonetheless representing 
anew way to buy time in wholesale lots, and being enor- 
mously successful for International Latex. 

e The 2-1-0 (two minutes one week, one the second, 
none the third) way of three small-budget advertisements 
to buy top network television in prime hours—an inven- 
tion of Grey’s knowledgable Al Hollender. 

e The five-a-week daytime radio-strip, on the wings of 
which Procter & Gamble became even more than before 
the packaged goods advertiser to watch (“if P&G does it. 
there’s a good reason”). 

¢ The Today-Home-Tonight magazine-concept-for-tele- 
vision, and Monitor-for-radio, brain children of NBC. 


* The television “spectaculars,” which are here to stay 


Ottobe?, 1957 


OUTSTANDING SPECTACULAR, a device now termed “special,” was NBC-TV’s presentation of 
“Peter Pan,” with Mary Martin as Peter Pan and Kathie Nolan as Wendy in this scene from the play. 


(now known as “specials” )—with NBC’s scheduling of 
100-or-so such programs in 1957-58. 

e The Music Corporation of America’s spot program 
concept, with the advertiser purchasing a one-minute par- 
ticipation and shared billboard at 150 per cent of the 
station’s one-minute rate. 

e Perfumed newspaper advertisements. 

e Sponsoring of baseball standing in newspapers. 

e The Beacon Wax multiple-insertion newspaper ad- 
vertising concept— including both one or more large space 
advertisements and a flock of small space advertisements, 
in a given newspaper issue. 

e The NBC four-day-shows-in-one-day contiguous rate 
concept. 

e The exchange closing commercial, emerging from 
joint thoughts and efforts by ABC, Pepsi-Cola, Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, General Mills, and The Biow Com- 
pany on the Lone Ranger and Counterspy radio programs 
in 1948, or thereabouts. 

—and, of course, many many, many others. 

With this article, it is therefore proposed that: 

1. All readers of these words search their memories for 
all-time media milestones and send as many of the facts 
of the story as possible to the Editor of MEpiA/scoPE. 

2. If the story is not sufficiently complete in the mem- 
ory of the writer, that the MEDIA/scoPE staff endeavor to 
fill in the missing facts. 

The use of this department for articles on media cam- 
paigns, both past and current, can certainly serve as a 
beginning for a helpful anthology. 
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ALL VIEWING IS LOCAL, 
— NETWORK TV, TOO 


Local ratings will guide you 


to proper supplementary spot radio 
and TV coverage in individual markets 


where you need it. 


Top Ten network may be a low local! 

While the national rating for a network TV show is a 
most useful guide to gross national audience, it may be 
most misleading if used as a measurement of delivered 
audience in any particular market. 

And, of course, the needs for local measurements are 
obvious—market coverage as related to potential, product 
distribution, and so on. Then there’s the local dealer who 
wants to know what his highly-publicized, highly-rated 
network TV show is doing for him in his market. 

An examination of Nielsen TV audience measurements 
—national (NTI) and local (NSI)—shows significant 
differences (for network shows) as between national and 
local performance as well as differences by individual 
markets. 

One of the first things that becomes apparent is differ- 
ences in viewing reflected by living habits. Levels of homes 
using TV vary significantly by markets—and particularly 
during the later evening hours. As an example, consider 
Table I. 

From this table it is apparent that the largest cities are 
the stay-up towns, affording substantially larger audiences 
in late evening than the smaller cities. While there may be 
the factor of better TV fare offered late evening in large 
than in small cities, there is also undoubtedly the addi- 
tional consideration of earlier retiring in the Midwestern 
cities (with considerable farm population in the outlying 
areas) as compared with the cities with a higher degree 
of industrial workers. It nets down to the fact that in some 
markets there is an appreciably higher potential audience 
at certain hours of the day than others. That is one of the 
most important influences in determining ratings and 
audiences. 
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By Eric E. Sundquist 


Let’s see how telecast time differences actually affect 
ratings for a specific program. “Alfred Hitchcock Pre- 
sents,” a film show, appears at different hours on different 
nights in different cities. Table II illustrates how the 
performance level of this program varies by markets, 
according to time of telecast. The earlier time periods have 
generally produced higher ratings. Note, however, the inter- 
esting exception where the later time period in Columbus 
on Saturday night has equalled in rating the earlier time 
period in Louisville on Monday night. 


Audience Composition 

In addition to ratings, and in order to get the right 
audience for the product, the time buyer will want also to 
take into consideration the influence of time (as well as 
program appeal) on audience composition as broken down 
by numbers of viewers, including men, women, teen-agers, 
and children. This is the way “Alfred Hitchcock” con- 
trasted in two of these cities: 


Viewers Teen- 
Per Home Men Women agers Childrea 





Birmingham— 

Sun.— 8:30- 9:00 PM ——-:2.7 32% 42% 10% 16% 
Columbus— 

Sat. —11:00-11:30 PM 22 39% 50% 5% 6% 


In appeal, it is apparent “Hitchcock” is more attractive 
to adults; the program also loses (as all do) teen-agers 
and children during later hours. 

Certain programs have markedly different audience 
appeal by geographic area and city. We see amusing 
differences—as we might expect—in the performance of 
the program “Ozark Jubilee.” See Table III. 
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TABLE I. 
HOMES USING TV—Winter 1956 
Monday—Friday, Local Time 
New York Detroit Cleveland Minneapolis Louieville Kesese City FLWork 
604% 683% 682% 63.1% 624% 624% 
570 62 625 SSB S44 57.4 
Sponeweeers =F 53.3 61.9 55.3 39.4 34.2 41.4 
raion 58.0 43.5 518 33.8 26.4 218 18.7 
278 33.6 22.8 178 15.2 112 
17.9 22.7 16.3 14.2 Ils 8.1 
TABLE I. 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 
(Winter 1956-1957) 
Market Day Time % 
New York Sun. 9:00-9:30 P.M. 35.3 
Louisville Mon. 9:00-9:30 P.M. 23.7 
San Francisco Sun. 10:30-11:00 P.M. 12.1 
Birmingham Sun. 8:30-9:00 P.M. 42.0 
Columbus Sat. ”11:00-11:30 P.M. 23.4 
National 34.6 
TABLE Ill. 
OZARK JUBILEE (Winter 1956-1957) 
Market Day Time % 
New York Thurs. 10:00-10:30 P.M. 4.1 
Kansas City Thurs. 7:00-8:00 P.M. 16.8 
Minn.-St. Paul Thurs. 9:00-9:30 P.M. 12.2 
Seattle-Tacoma Sat. 6:30-7:00 P.M. 26.0 
Cleveland Thurs. 10:00-10:30 P.M. 13.6 
Boston Thurs. 10:30-11 :00 P.M. 0.5 
National 11.9 
TABLE Iv. - TABLE V. 
COMPARATIVE RATINGS 
Jackie Steve Ed 
Gleason Allen _ Sullivan 
New York 27.1 13.7 Columbus 453 © 
Los Angeles 16.0 12.9 Los Angeles 33.3 
Seattle-Tacoma 13.7 23.1 New York 43.9 
Cleveland 17.9 24.4 Philadelphia 33.4 
San Diego 30.2 13.6 San Diego 42.5 
Philadelphia 27.3 27.1 Seattle 31.4 
Baltimore 31.8 23.6 W. 30.8 
National 36.0 32.1 National 51.2 


Granted that the differences were 
also influenced by time, day, and 
number of competing stations, we can 
safely assume that geography was an 
important determinant. Apparently 
they don’t square dance much in Back 
Bay! 


Going back again to last winter, we 
recall the famous Como-Gleason bat- 
tle for ratings which, it seems, will not 
recur. While, on an average, both 
shows were close on a national basis, 
they were far apart in certain cities. 


Table IV gives the background on this. 


Difficult to Rationalize 


It is rather difficult to rationalize 
all these differences, but it is impor- 
tant that the time buyer knows of them 
and their extent. 


I suppose the Steve Allen-Ed Sulli- 
van “feud” has become a rather bor- 
ing subject to most (Steve Allen says 
so), but let’s take a look at some dif- 
ferences in the rating performance of 
their programs. In Table V we are 
talking averages; we must remember 
that star performers make a great deal 
of difference in individual program 
ratings. 


It appears that Sullivan has beaten 
Allen in all of these markets, but in 
varying degrees—another example of 
differences in program popularity by 
cities. 


This discussion has dealt chiefly 
with ratings on the local level. How- 
ever, the skilled time buyer also uses 
other available local measurements in 
calculating program performance. 
These include such things as share of 
audience, numbers of homes reached, 
cumulative audience (number of dif- 
ferent homes reached over a period 
of time), frequency of viewing, cost 
per thousand. 


Look to Your Locals 


Look to your locals. They will 
give you guidance in getting prop- 
er supplementary spot radio and 
television coverage in those indi- 
vidual markets where you need it. 





Mr. Sundquist is vice president of 
A. C. Nielsen Company. 
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kw Spiiexs 


Henry Sparks is a lean man with a 
firm jaw. You’d place him somewhere 
near 50. 

He looks at you with an eye bold as 
a pirate’s; an eye which quite belies 
one of the finest and warmest per- 
sonalities in the world of Media. 
Sparks’ wiry gray hair appears un- 
decided between a straight brush-back 
and a sort of cowardly pass at a crew 
cut. 

The owner of these attributes came 
to Young & Rubicam as a hat-in-hand, 
Williams College stripling in June 
1930. The time for seeking employ- 
ment was not propitious, as your fa- 
ther may tell you. Nevertheless, young 
Sparks was hired as a Messenger. 

His record run up the ladder reads 
as follows: Messenger, Mail Room, 
Clerk, Stock Room, Research, Tabula- 
tor, Media, Space Buyer, Contact Man, 
Media, Manager of Publication Media, 
Associate Director. 

To crown this spectacular career, 
publication representatives voted 
Henry Sparks one of five outstanding 
media directors in 1950. It is a fact 
that Sparks keeps a bony finger laid 
snugly on the pulse of almost every 
advertising medium — publication, 
radio, TV, and outdoor, 

Let us quote an associate who knows 
Sparks very well. Says Bill Matthews, 
of Y&R: “Henry has extraordinarily 
sound business sense. He considers 
editorial content vitally important.” 

“Henry,” continued Matthews, 
“does not place an inordinate weight 
on statistics, but deals fairly and con- 
sistently with reps. Day after day, 
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Sparks is meeting with men who have 
something to sell him. He is very good 
at getting the kind of information he 
wants from them—a fully rounded 
picture of the medium they represent. 
Henry Sparks treats the men from the 
various media with unfailing courtesy, 
even generosity. They appreciate it all 
the way, too.” 


“New Look” at Y &R 


Sparks, an Associate Director, is an 
important part of the “new look” in 
Young & Rubicam’s Media Depart- 
ment. 

This change from the traditional 
one in which agency men bought pub- 
lications, TV, and outdoor separately, 
as groups, has greatly broadened the 
points of view of the buyers today, in 
Sparks’ opinion. 

Says Henry: “It has been a most 
satisfying experience to have been a 
part of the Great Switch. This was the 
concept that evolution in media had 
indicated the creation of the all-round 
media buyer as contrasted with tradi- 
tional print, radio-TV and outdoor 
buying specialists of former years. 

“At Young & Rubicam—obviously, 
I can speak for no other company— 
results of the change have been highly 
gratifying. It is our strong belief that 
it has achieved better media service to 
clients through more objective buying 
and better coordination of all media. 

“In addition to this,” concludes 
Sparks, “responsibility for and expe- 
rience in all media has been most re- 
warding to the buyers.” 





Another media man at Y&R 
chipped in with: “Henry has a per- 
sonality which I would pay handsome- 
ly to own! He knows all the media 
representatives pretty much on a first- 
name basis. Since Henry grew up in 
the agency under the burning Celtic 
eye of Tony Geoghegan, he is excep- 
tionally strong on print media— 
though he buys all other media with 
unusual discernment and skill. Un- 
common commonsense—that’s what it 
takes and that’s what Henry’s got, in 
spades.” 


Flower Grower 


Sparks listed as “Hobbies,” on that 
distant day in 1930: Baseball, skiing, 
swimming, tennis. “Today,” avers 
Henry, “I am content to putter around 
the yard of our home in Chappaqua. 
I like to raise flowers.” 

This sort of schedule surely meets 
with the approval of Mary Sparks and 
their four handsome youngsters. The 
Sparks’s also have a summer home in 
Lakeville, Connecticut. The latter must 
look awfully good to the breadwinner, 
in the sweltering summer weekends, 
when he puts aside his heavy duties as 
Senior Supervisor on General Foods, 
Bristol-Myers, Drackett, Piel’s Beer, 
and Life. 

A friend says: “It looks even better 
when there’s a cold bottle of Piel’s 
waiting to greet the wilted traveler. 
Henry, among friends, is one of the 
most warmly congenial men on earth. 
More power to him!” 


STANLEY JONES 
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for the Hardware Dealer... 











the one individual who exerts the greatest 
single influence on consumer buying, selection and choice. 


Keeping pace with today’s hardware marketing needs is the major 
responsibility of Hardware & Housewares. This is the very foun- 
dation upon which Hardware & Housewares has built its realistic 
and comprehensive verified circulation. Hardware & Housewares’ 
ability to promote more sales from the hardware men responsible 
for moving merchandise is unusual. It substantiates manufacturers 
advertising investments based on Hardware & Housewares deep- 
rooted penetration of all financially responsible retail outlets. 


Recent Bureau of Census figures showed 34,858 retail hard- 
ware stores across the nation who were responsible for a 314 
billion dollar sales volume. In every instance Hardware & House- 
wares has helped motivate these impressive sales figures through 
a careful approach to complete hardware market coverage. Hard- 
ware & Housewares blankets the high-volume outlets in metro- 
politan areas of 50,000 or more people (where 27.8% of dollar 
sales were made) with 1/3rd of its verified circulation. 


And most important, outside these urban areas, Hardware & 
Housewares pinpoints its effective coverage to sell over 29,000 
rated hardware stores located in towns of 50,000 or less who 
account for 72.2% of all hardware sales. This market and sales 
strength — this realistic combination of comprehensive coverage 
— is uniquely Hardware & Housewares. 


It is proof of Hardware & Housewares sales appeal. 














Also, it is of singular importance to you if your sales and 
advertising interests lie in making fullest use of the ever-expand- 
ing hardware market, that Hardware & Housewares is the only 
hardware publication to verify the retail development of “com- 
bination hardware outlets.” This “plus” coverage of lumber 
yards, building supply dealers, garden supply stores and farm 
equipment dealers who have added a retail hardware department, 
is immediately included in Hardware & Housewares circulation 
once it has been determined by the leading credit authority that 
they are capable of paying their bills. 


This, too, is further proof of Hardware & Housewares’ sales 
appeal. 


To fully cover all of the dealers who control the hardware 
market, your advertising belongs in Hardware & Housewares 
where it will do the best selling job for you. Hardware men count 
on Hardware & Housewares for its live news value, the latest on 
new products and trade trends. And, Hardware & Housewares 
presents this vitally important information in an easy to read 
style and format along with top ad visibility. 


Hardware & Housewares demands attention. It warrants your 
consideration as the one proven hardware medium that builds 
sales fast and economically. Write for our two booklets. “What 
do you want from your hardware advertising” and “The $3 
billion market.” 






Here’s a quick comparison of the complete 
market coverage of Hardware & Housewares. 
Figures in black represent the total hard- 
ware store market and figures in red indicate 
H & H’s area saturation that stimulates direct 
sales action. 


7300 N. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Iilinois 
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MARKET? 

The industrial market in America today is the most powerful the world has ever seen. 
In this vast market, the purchasing department is responsible for spending an average 
of 52¢ out of every sales dollar. For 42 years PurcHAsinG has been the methods 
magazine for these industrial buyers. 


COVERAGE OF MARKET? 





Your advertisement in PuRCHASING travels direct to the desks of some 25,000 people 
primarily interested in industrial purchasing. To be sure of good coverage in new 
purchasing departments, PURCHASING Magazine maintains a continuing company- 
by-company study of industrial buying power. Expanding industry, plus the trend 
toward decentralization in purchasing, suggests that this circulation will increase 
by at least 10% during 1958. 


EDITORIAL STATUS? 





The Purcuasinc staff of ten editors represents almost a century of practical pur- 
chasing experience. Our top editor was awarded the J. Shipman Gold Medal, 
purchasing’s highest honor, for outstanding services to the profession. Many of the 
editors are authors, lecturers, speakers, teachers, and writers in their own right... 
recognized experts in the purchasing profession. 


READER RECOGNITION? 





PuRCHASING’s renewal rate of 81.1% (BPA June 1957) is among the highest of the 
nation’s business publications. 


OUTSIDE PROFESSIONAL SERVICES? 








To improve readability and design, PurcHasinG continuously calls upon these 
professional organizations: Robert Gunning Associates, Dr. Paul Leedy, Harvey 
Research Organization, Butler Typo-Design Research Center, George Samerjian. 
The services of Daniel Starch & Staff are used to help both our own editors and ad- 
vertisers measure readership. In 1958 twelve issues of PURCHASING will be Starched. 


READERSHIP SURVEYS? 
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In the greatest industrial readership survey of all time PURCHASING received more 
most useful votes than any other trade magazine — 983 of them. Its excellent show- 
ing in independent surveys conducted by industrial marketers is tangible evidence 
of reader acceptance. The PurcHAsING representative will be glad to show you 
these studies. 


Regardless of the media yardstick you use PURCHASING Magazine is a basic 
publication for you to use in selling to industry. This publication gives you a concen- 
trated coverage of that one segment of management whose sole function is buying. 


Getting the purchasing agent to regard your products with favor is an important 
part of your media job. Why not profit by the immense influence of the publication 
that has been the industrial purchasing agent’s “bible” for more than four decades? 
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HOW THOMPSON USES TRADE 
PUBLICATIONS TO HELP KRAFT 


SELL VARIED PRODUCTS 


Practical, how-to advertising urges grocers 


to make better use of dairy cases, to link 
food products with seasonal promotions. 


You've seen how it worked for others... 






Now read how a Balanced Salad Dressing Section 
can boost sales and Profits for you 
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AS RESULT OF THIS CAMPAIGN, more than 500 dairy departments and salad 
departments in grocery stores and super markets were “balanced” to Kraft’s advantage. 


An advertising campaign to build sales through a bal- 
anced selling program was produced for Kraft Foods 
Company, Chicago, by its advertising agency, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, also of Chicago. 

The balanced selling program was designed to assist 
two Kraft departments, the dairy department and the 
salad products department. Launched in 1956, it had two 
main objectives for the two departments: 

l. To make maximum efficient use of space available 
in today’s dairy cases, where space is at a premium. 
The Kraft balanced selling program was aimed at achiev- 
ing the following results for grocers: 

e Make full use of valuable space; 

e Cut overstocks, reduce goods out of stock; 
e Save expensive stocking time; 

e Stock more products per square foot; 
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e Simplify re-ordering; 
e Increase overall sales and profits. 

2. A situation exists in the salad products department 
that is similar to that which exists in the dairy depart- 
ment. Salad products help sell fresh produce and dozens 
of other products, so they are of basic importance in 
overall store sales. The Kraft balanced selling program 
was designed to make the most of this valuable section 
in the following ways: 

e Allocate space according to sales; 
Stock more product per square foot; 
Eliminate products out of stock; 
Save stocking time; 
Use traffic patterns to better advantage; 
Increase overall salad dressing sales; 
Boost profitable salad ingredient sales. 
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The agency decided to use space in Progressive Grocer, 
Chain Store Age, Food Topics, Nargus Bulletin, Meat 
and Food Merchandising, and Super Market Mer- 
chandising. 

Practical how-to advertisements were addressed to 
the grocers who read these publications. One spread read: 
“How Publix Increased Dairy Department Sales 103%”; 
another was headed, “Your dairy department definitely 
needs balancing”; a third read: “We took a saw to our 
salad dressing section and built sales 67%” and another, 
“Qur customers showed us how to allot our salad dress- 
ing space.” 

One of the most effective of these advertisements was 
the Publix advertisement. It was rated among the top 
five advertisements that appeared in the June 1956 issue 
of Progressive Grocer, the magazine of super markets 
and superettes. The study was conducted for the maga- 
zine by a New York research firm. For the issue, the 
average for “Remembered Having Seen” was 61 per cent, 
embracing a range of 31 to 87 per cent. Kraft’s advertise- 
ment scored 81 per cent. 

As a direct result of this advertisement, 50,000 reprints 
were requested. Editors of leading food trade publications 
picked up the story as the basis for an editorial feature, 
and operators called and wrote the company asking for 
Kraft salesmen to set up their dairy case based on the 
balanced program. 

More than 500 dairy departments and salad depart- 
ments were “balanced” during 1956. So many requests 
for Kraft’s balanced selling program were received that 
there was a substantial waiting list for the service. 

The Publix advertisement contained diagrams show- 
ing how dairy department cases should be arranged 
and reproduced a typical dairy department in a Publix 
Super Market. 

Another Kraft advertisement also shows the practical 
how-to approach that was so appealing to the audiences 


of these trade magazines. 


Seasonal Promotions 


Another Thompson campaign for Kraft was designed 
to link food products with seasonal promotions. There 
were two objectives to this campaign: 

1. To sell not only Kraft, but related items as well. 
For example, the sale of “Caramel-Apple Time” ties in 
the confection and produce departments, and has become 
an annual event because of its popularity with the trade. 

2. To give grocers practical materials and ideas for 
Lent, the fall cheese festival, and other events. Purpose 
was also to tell the operator the scope of Kraft’s national 
advertising and how it can be used. 

The Caramel-Apple promotion paid off in increased sales 
of both items. One store displaying both products sold 144 
tons of apples and 600 pounds of Kraft caramels. There 
were other similar cases showing the success of this mer- 
chandising event. Grocers tied in with displays and also 
used prominent space to plug the promotion in their own 
retail advertisements. 

The Caramel-Apple promotion in 1956 sold more cara- 
mels during October and November than had been sold in 
some previous entire years. 

Roy King, merchandising director of Food Field Re- 
porter, said of Kraft’s cheese festival trade advertisement: 
“As a super market trade advertisement, it is absolutely a 
dream! After reading that Kraft advertisement, the super 
market operator knows exactly how he can make the most 
out of Kraft’s national advertising campaign at the store 
level. Nothing is left to chance; and every one of the seven 
excellent points is not only simple and well-explained, but 
all points are illustrated as well.” 

The same publications that were used with the balance 
selling program were used in this other Kraft program 
designed to link seasonal promotions and to encourage 
dealer use of sales aids. 








Wouldn't it seem strange if newspapers paid for the privilege of printing your advertisement? Yet 
it did happen in 18th-century London, when the principal theaters (licensed by government) were 
so powerful that they charged the equivalent of $5,000 a year for the right to print advertisements of 
new plays. A paper could not even print a criticism of a performance without paying the theater. The 
client charged, the media paid—and that’s Nothing but the Truth. 
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Things happen on this show. Cast and cameras get 
up and go...underwater off Catalina... behind the 
scenes at Santa Anita... turtle-riding at Marine- 
land. Panorama Pacific is live television—live-wire 


Pacific Coast audiences (and national advertisers) 
"Jove it. Year-in, year-out, Pan Pacific is the Coast’s 
top-rated early-morning network show* —7qy ) t 
and the favorite with such consistent, long- 
term sponsors as General Mills, Westclox, Cis) x 


J 
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ORAMA PACIFIC 


Procter & Gamble, Lyon Van & Storage, Maxwell 
House, Marlboro, Hills Brothers Coffee, Saran 
7 i Wrap, Polaroid—the list is long and impressive! 
cn oo o-0r'o-8- race . Na oF ay Go places yourself: the eight stations telecasting 
ta: Panorama Pacific deliver 98.0% of total Californi 
television families and 85.6% of all Pacific Coast 
television families. For Pan Pac details, call the... 


CBS TELEVISION PACIFIC NETWORK 


Represented by CBS Television Spot Sales 
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WHAT DOES PSYCHOLOGY 
OFFER TO MEDIA STUDY? 


Politz authority urges measurements of audience 
traits such as intelligence, willingness to spend. 


By Robert J. Williams 


Media study has made little use 
of psychological measurement tech- 
niques, and yet seems as congenial and 
natural an area for the psychologist 
as any other part of the industrial pic- 
ture. However, media research itself 
has now entered upon a developmental 
phase in which research techniques 
originally developed within psycholo- 
gy and other social sciences have be- 
come increasingly important to it. 

Until very recently, media research 
was perceived as having the function 
of providing advertisers with informa- 
tion descriptive of the size of the audi- 
ence for various media. 

However, the effective audience for 
an advertisement includes only those 
who can be persuaded and are able to 
buy the product advertised, and are 
vulnerable to the appeals used in the 
copy. 

In the evolution of media study, the 
advertiser quickly realized that he 
needs to know not only the size char- 
acteristics of the audience of the medi- 
um in which he advertises, but also 
the behavior characteristics of that 
audience. For this reason, media re- 
searchers have concerned themselves 
with gathering information descrip- 
tive of the audiences of various media. 
Obvious audience characteristics, such 
as sex, age, education, economic 
status, and the ownership of various 
classes of products, have been studied 
and tabulated for a variety of print 
vehicles, particularly the larger maga- 
zines. 

The advertiser is interested in these 
characteristics (1) so that he may di- 
rect his advertisements at an audience 
similar to the group which comprises 
the users of his product, and (2) to de- 
fine groups of potential new custom- 
ers. In achieving this second objective, 





Dr. Williams was formerly head of the 
Psychology Department at Columbia 
University School of General Studies, 
and is now with Alfred Politz Research. 
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he must depend on the presumed cor- 
relation between the demographic 
characteristics and certain behavior 
characteristics. For example, sex and 
age are assumed to be correlated with 
certain classes of interest. Education 
is assumed to be correlated with in- 
telligence, and therefore with vulner- 
ability to certain advertising appeals. 
Economic status is assumed to be cor- 
related with ability to purchase cer- 
tain kinds of non-essential or luxury 
items, and so forth. 


Psychological Characteristics 


A question which quite naturally 
grew out of these considerations was: 
Can we measure interests, intelligence, 
willingness to spend money, and other 
interesting psychological characteris- 
tics directly, thus freeing ourselves 
from dependence on the assumed cor- 
relations between the psychological 
and demographic characteristics? 

This proved to be quite possi- 
ble. In fact, we can probably meas- 
ure the willingness of a group to 
spend money with greater ease 
and precision than we can esti- 
mate the economic status of that 
same group! Moreover, we can meas- 
ure a host of other psychological fac- 
tors not related to the obvious demo- 
graphic characteristics. 

Psychological measuring instru- 
ments in the form of easily adminis- 
tered paper and pencil questionnaires 
have been in use since the beginning 
of this century. Their application has 
been restricted for the most part, to 
the prediction of the behavior of indi- 
viduals. In most cases, their mass use 
in the media research situation is pre- 
cluded by the length of time required 
to administer them. 

The typical interest, character, per- 
sonality, or attitude questionnaire for 
predicting the behavior of an indi- 
vidual, consists of 100 to 500 printed 
questions to which the subject re- 
sponds in some restricted manner, 


such as by indicating “yes” or “n 
“true” or “false,” or the like, for e 
item. These responses are presumed 
provide a sample of the subject’s 
bal behavior. His responses are 
compared with the responses 
“standardization” or “normativ 


groups, which manifest certain psy 


chological characteristics in kno 
degree. 


Short Questionnaires 


However, the survey situation, ij 


which the subject is a population ¢ 


viewers or readers, makes this cumh 
some length unnecessary. In actu 


prediction, we can achieve a satisf 


tory group behavior sample by m 
ing a relatively small number of ¢ 
servations on each of a rather la 


number of individuals representati 


of the group—rather than a la 
number of observations of the beh 


ior of a single individual. In theor 


(and in actual practice), we @ 


achieve greater precision of measuré 
ment in observing group behavi 


than can ever be achieved in obsei 


ing the behavior of a single individu 


The possibility of devising very sh 
scales with quite satisfactory precisé 
for the measurement of group beh 
ior is very real. 

Let us consider some of the fp 
chological characteristics, of, 
a magazine audience in which 
advertiser might be interest 
We have already mentioned 
telligence and willingness 


spend money on luxury items : 


two possibilities. Other pe 
ties are willingness to try 


products, vulnerability to speci 
advertising appeals, social aspire 


tion, and the like. Such 


tion would be of use, not only 


the selection of appropriate 


dia for advertising, but also in ; 


formulation of advertising tra 


egies specific to a medium. 
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This is The Saturday Evening Post’s 
first POST ff INFLUENTIALS 
quarterly report, July through Sept, 1957 











| POSTS THIRD QUARTER 
60 PAGES FATTER 
AND $3,185,000 RICHER 
THAN LAST YEAR'S! 








59 —fifty-nine new advertisers are in The Saturday 
Evening Post this quarter ! 
POST-INFLUENTIALS (step closer, friends) are the big 


attraction. 


These P.I.s are the ad man‘s best friends. Reach them, 
and they start broadcasting your message like a tomtom 


beater with St. Vitus’ dance. 


Politz has proved it—8 out of 10 Post readers recom- 
mend or talk about the things they read in the Post. They 
believe. They buy. They become bellwethers for your 
product where they live and work and play. (Post influence 
moves sideways—on every income level. ) 

The big talk in advertising today is this word-of-mouth 
plus in The Saturday Evening Post. And there are even 
more mouths now—with all September issues estimated at 


over 5.400.000 circulation. 





Come on in — the selling’s fine! 


SWERN Sell the POST ff INFLUENTIALS 
BUSLE -they tell the others! 


a 


October, 1957 





MARKET STUDY OF THE MONTH: 

















“How Business Buys,” a marketing 
report based on a study of America’s 
top corporations, shows what segment 
of U. S. business firms does most of 
the big buying, and how a selected 
sample of this big buying segment 
reaches the decisions on what and how 
much to buy. It shows who in these 
top corporations make the buying 
decisions. 

The study was conducted jointly by 
the Marketing Research Division of 
U.S. News & World Report, Benson & 
Benson, Inc., an independent research 
organization, and Dun & Bradstreet’s 
Marketing Services Company. 

The first part of the study, an anal- 
ysis of the approximately 4,300,000 
business firms listed by Dun & Brad- 
street, shows that only 3 per cent have 
a financial strength of more than 
$250,000. This 3 per cent, or approx- 
imately 150,000 corporations, controls 
three-fourths of the gross financial 
strength of all firms listed, and spends 
the vast bulk of total dollars disbursed 
for goods and services by all types of 
business. 

Part 2 of the study was a mail- and 
follow-up telephone survey of the 
presidents of a mathematically selected 
national cross section of all types of 
corporations included in the “core” 
having a financial strength of $250,000 


or more. The types of corporations in 
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“HOW BUSINESS BUYS" IS NEW MARKETING STUDY 


the sample include manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, commun- 
ications, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
and seven other corporation catego- 
ries. 

A response of more than 70 per cent 
was obtained by sending two extra 
questionnaires to non-respondents to 
the first mailing, and follow-up tele- 
phone calls to those corporation presi- 
dents who answered none of the ques- 
tionnaires. A 25-cent piece was 
attached to the covering letters with 
the second and third questionnaires. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s Marketing Services 
Company executed the actual sam- 
pling, accomplished all mailings, and 
took care of the telephone calls. Ben- 
son & Benson tabulated the results. 
The returns were classified by size 
and type of industry, but were not 
identified by name of firm or indi- 
vidual. 

This survey of “core” corporations 
was made to determine how they buy 
six categories of business products 
and services,—who initiates the pur- 
chase and who has to approve. 

The six categories studied were 
office equipment, building and 
plant fixtures, cars and trucks, 
insurance, machinery, and raw 
materials. 

The results of this survey show that 
in the two basic phases of business 
buying, initiation of purchase, and 
direct approval, most large corpora- 
tions use a “decision team” drawn 
from all managerial levels. The studies 
show that there is an average of 
between seven and nine key exec- 
utives who must be considered as 
members of the purchasing “deci- 
sion team.” They also show the 
importance of top management, and 
the president in particular, as mem- 
bers of the team. Top management 
must give its approval for a great 
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many minor purchases. In 50 per cent 
of the corporations, any purchase ex- 
ceeding $200 must be approved by 
top management. And in the majority 
of corporations having separate oper- 
ations, the home office must approve 
major business purchases. The study 
also shows the high degree to which 
corporations are constantly changing 
or adding to the companies from 
which they buy major products, such 
as basic materials and insurance. 
From all this, the report, made for 
U.S. News & World Report, concludes 
that “direct selling contact with Top 
Management emerges as probably the 
single most important problem facing 
the seller,” and that the seller must “in 
one way or another, cover or contact 
all of the seven to nine management 
members of the purchasing ‘decision 


°° 


team . 


































MEDIA GLOSSARY 
SPOT is radio and television advertis- 
ing market by market, according to ad- 
vertiser’s needs, on stations selected by 
advertiser regardless of network affilia- 
tion. — National Broadcasting Company 
Spot Sales. 


SATURATION LEVEL is the maxi- 
mum sales rate that can be achieved by 
a particular campaign, and is a charac- 
teristic of the product as well as the 
particular kind of promotion.—Raymond 
Stevens, president, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


A newspaper’s ZONE OF INFLU- 
ENCE is the area in which it has 20 per 
cent or more coverage. — “Metropolitan 
Newspaper Markets,” a study by Rich- 
mond Newspapers, Inc., Alan S. Donna- 
hoe, vice president for research and 
marketing. 


DECAY RATE is the rate at which 


sales of an unpromoted product fall z 





























generally a constant each year. — R 
mond Stevens, president, Arthur D. 
tle, Inc. 
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NEWSPAPER ROP COLOR 
GROWS AT IMPRESSIVE RATE 


45 papers added in last six months to 
make 726 now offering this service. 


TABLE I, 
U.S Alaska Hawaii Canada 





Number of papers printing 
3 colors and black* 305 


Number of papers printing 
2 colors and black 390 


Number of papers printing 
1 color and black 726 


* Combinations listed as one, 








Average premium 
for 3 colors and black 
Average for 99 papers using 
percentage premium 
Average for 206 papers using 
fixed dollar premi 





Average premium 
for 2 colors and black 
Average for 130 papers using : 
Lesty a _ premium ........... 46% 46% 45% 
Average for papers using ; 
fixed dollar premium..............$176.00 $182.00 $188.07 $189.21 
Average premiura for 1 color 
Average for 238 using 
percentage a sd 32% 31% 27% 


Average for 488 papers using 
fixed dollar premi $112.00 $102.00 $103.53 $ 96.50 


Data prepared in cooperation with Lake Shore Electrotype Div., Electrographic Corp. 
Source: Newspaper Rates and Data. 





NUMBER OF DAYS A WEEK 
WHEN ROP COLOR IS OFFERED (By Number of Papers Offering) 





esccencnocccces 7 days a week 
emeemenneecmemecnen days a week 
wnnennn=e I-3 days a week 











Newspaper run-of-paper color adver- 
tising is continuing to grow at an 
impressive rate. More papers are mak- 
ing color available to their advertisers, 
and, in addition, are increasing the 
number of days per week in which 


color is run. 


Most of the papers offering color 
with increasing frequency have also 
converted to three-color facilities. 
Those who still restrict their ROP 
color advertising to definite days of 
the week are, for the most part, re- 
cently converted papers offering one 
or two colors. The graph below illus- 
trates the rapid gain in the number of 
papers offering ROP color seven days 
per week, and the comparatively con- 
stant number of those offering color 
one to six days per week. 

The increase in the frequency of 
ROP color availability is even more 
impressive when the growing number 
of papers offering color is considered. 


According to the current SRDS 
Newspaper Rates and Data, there are 
726 newspapers in the U. S. offering 
one-, two-, or three-color ROP. This is 
an increase of 82 papers over the total 
number offering ROP color one year 
ago, and surprisingly, an increase of 
45 papers within the last six months 
(Mep1a/scope, March 1957). 

The increases are to be found in all 
three categories — three-, two-, and 
one-color papers—although the great- 
est proportional increase is found in 
papers printing three colors and black. 
During a one-year period, there has 
been an increase of 49 newspapers in 
this category. 

A balance seems to have been 
reached in other areas of the U. S. 
market. Two of the four daily news- 
papers in Alaska offer ROP color. 
Hawaii has five dailies, three of which 
have color available, and Canada of- 
fers ROP color in almost half of its 
approximately 90 daily newspapers. 


Although a more realistic cost struc- 
ture remains to be achieved, average 
premiums for ROP color have contin- 
ued almost constant despite increasing 
availability and growing popularity 
among advertisers. 

The average premiums for the last 
three years and 1957 to-date show a 
decided decrease in the average pre- 
mium for one-color, with slight pre- 
mium fluctuation in two- and three- 
color papers. 
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20 Sik PACKAGE UNITS 


Beech-Nut 


Photo by Morris H. Jaffe 


Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc. 
and its agency, 

Young and Rubicam, 

are Sold on Spot asa 


basic advertising medium. 


MELLO PRON 


BEECHIE®> 


Following its merger with Life Savers, Beech-Nut Gum 
adopted an aggressive new sales policy, aimed at over 
coming distribution problems and at making Beech-Nu 
Gum the leading national brand. The method: a giant 
initial build-up in America’s top 50 markets. The medium 
SPOT RADIO. 

Using 63% of its total advertising allotment, Beech-Nu 
Gum is blanketing the top 50 markets with a 10-secon#é 
spot campaign,ranging from 50 announcements per wee 
to 115 per week in New York City. The schedule cover 
radio’s high-traffic periods, Monday through Friday, 74 
a.m. and 4-6 p.m., with emphasis on the latter part @ 
the week, when most family marketing is done. 


Jim Parker, Advertising Manager, tells why SPC€ 





Beech-Nut 


RADIO figures large in Beech-Nut Gum's future plans: 
“Using those regions where its distribution is already 
established as a springboard, Beech-Nut Gum is making 
a national splash. Only SPOT RADIO gives the frequen- 
cy required for such a tremendous job at such reasonable 
cost. To its extensive and continuing schedule in the top 
50 markets, and to NBC Spot Sales’ radio stations in 
every market where they play a part, goes much of the 
credit for the overwhelming success of the Beech-Nut 
Gum campaign.” 


Whether you're aiming at a specific region, or trying to 
hit all the top markets, you'll find that you can really 
call your advertising shots when you use SPOT... es- 
pecially on these leadership stations, represented by... 





SPOT SALES 


Hartford-New Britain 
New York 


Schenectady-Albany-Troy 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
Buffalo 

Miami 
Cleveland 
Louisville 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Denver 

Los Angeles 
Seattle-Tacoma 
San Francisco 
Honolulu 


WNBC 

WRCA, WRCA-TV 
WRGB 

WRCV, WRCV-TV 
WRC, WRC-TV 
WBUF 

WCKT 

WHK 

WAVE, WAVE-TV 
WMAQ, WNBQ 
KSD, KSD-TV 
KOA-TV 

KRCA 

KOMO, KOMO-TV 
KNBC 

KGU, KONA-TV 
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2. TRUE CONFESSIONS. .........1,300,000 ahs 2. TRUE CONFESSIONS..........13 
3. Modern Romances ........ ++ e+++ 1,000,000 3. Modern Romances ...........-... , 






Some ‘true confessions. 
| about ROMANCE MAGAZINES! 


Here is the latest box score on the three leading romance magazines. 
These magazines provide a market of millions of young housewives 
and mothers not duplicated by any other media; 








young women eager to learn about the kinds of products that TRUE 

are most important in their daily lives: cosmetics, clothing, CONFESSIONS 

food, babies’ and children’s items. Fa a eT 

More and more advertisers are adding romance magazines to their 5 doys o week 

media lists to reach this special, mass market. A careful check of 25 ealastes 

the accompanying facts will show you why so many of them include 0BE Radio 
TRUE CONFESSIONS when only two of the three magazines Network ; 


can be selected. 





| Guim? (onfessions 


| A Fawcett Publication 
New York @ Chicago ® Detroit 





NOTE: All cost comparisons are based 








i | on guarantee San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Miami : 
| Sources: Publishers’ Statements to ABC, June 30, 1957 Z vy 
| Standard Rate & Data Service, August, 1957 YB 
/ Starch Consumer Magazine Report, June, 1957 G ae 
| Printers’ Ink ¥ Bee 
FACT NO. 11 FACT NO. 12 
re 
COST PER M— WOMEN READERS 18-34 COST PER M— MARRIED WOMEN READERS 18-24 % 
1, TRUE CONFESSIONS (948,662). . . -$3.64 1. TRUE CONFESSIONS (343,285). $100 
2. Modern Romances (689,830).......... 4.01 2. Modern Romances (268,770). ...... oe + 















2. Modern Romances (602,194). ........ 60.5 
$. True Story (1,260,679).............- 











COST PER M—1 PAGE, 11, 2-COLOR 
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COST PER M— CHILDREN UNDER 2 
1. TRUE CONFESSIONS (351,000)...$ 9.83 
2. Modern Romances (240,000)......... 11.52 
3. True Story (600,000)............... 12.17 


COST PER M— CHILDREN UNDER 18 
1, TRUE CONFESSIONS (2,327,000). . .$1.48 


2. Modern Romances (1,760,000)........ 1.57 
3. True Story (4,350,000)............... 1.68 
q ik) 
a 
| ‘ COST PER M— MARRIED WOMEN READERS 18-34 
: 1. TRUE CONFESSIONS (750,492)... .$4.60 
; # 2. Modern Romances (537,540).......... 5.14 
’ 3 3. True Story (1,358,640)............... 5.37 





4. TRUE CONFESSIONS (1,120,378) . .86.0% 


FACT NO. 4 ; 


COST PER M—1 PAGE, IT, 8/W 


ee ee ed 


* FACT NO. 6 
COST PER M—1 PAGE, IT, 4-COLOR 


1. TRUE CONFESSIONS ($4,830). .... 


FACT NO. 8 


COST PER M—CHILDREN UNDER 5 
1. TRUE CONFESSIONS (845,000)... .$4.08 


2. Modern Romances (620,000)......... 4.46 
3. True Story (1,625,000)............... 4.49 





FACT NO. 10 


COST PER M— WOMEN READERS 18-24 
1, TRUE CONFESSIONS (493,805). .. .$6.99 


FACT NO. 14 


1. TRUE CONFESSIONS (15,692)..... 19.4% 
2. True Story (14,895)................ 6.4 
3. Modern Romances (3,163)........... 2.7 


Jan.-Sept. ‘57 vs. Jan.-Sept. ‘56 





















Why we SWITCHED 
to FARM and RANCH 


“This is to let 
8 schedule 


you know that 
Ou 
from us durin Z = “ares €xpect a con- 


Isolated Case?....NO SIR! 


These accounts either switched to Farm & Ranch in the South, or added Farm & Ranch to their schedules within the last year. 


Abbott Laboratories (Chemical Sales Div.) State of Florida 
Allied Mills, inc. Ferd Meter Company (Trucks) 
Aleminom Company of Americs General Electric Company (Refrigerators) 
American Cyenamid Co. (Fine Chemical Div.) Haha, inc. 
American Cyenamid Co. (Malathion) Hess & Clark, inc. (Feed Products) & (Animal Health) 
Americon Form Equipment Sales Co. Hotpoint Company 
W. 8. Ames Company Kalomazeo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company 
Knights of Columbus 
Lovisville and Nashville Railrood Company 
Maico Company, Inc. 
Martin Steel Products Corporation 
McCulloch Meters Corporation 
Merck & Company, inc. 
Merton Salt Company (TM Sait) 
0. L. Messberg & Sons, Inc. 
National Cooperatives, Inc. 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co. (Remington Arms) New Braunfels Textile Mills Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. (Work Gloves & Shoes) 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company Norwich Pharmacal Company (Norforms) Wyler Watch Corporation 
Flint and Walling Manutacturing Company, Inc. Pitman-Meore Co. (Div. of Allied Labs., inc.) Zenith Radic Corporation (Hearing Aids) 


Advertisers seeking SALES to Southern farmers are 


switching to Harm and Ranch 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
More than 1,300,000 subscriber families in 15 Southern states 








Sales offices in: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York 
Sales Representatives in: Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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RADIO STATIONS Approximate- 
ly half of the radio stations changing 
their most expensive one-hour one- 
time rates during the first half of 
1957, announced increases; one-half 
had decreases. Last year for each 
station announcing an increase, two 
had decreases. Less than 10% of 
the stations changed their basic 
hourly rate. 


On the one-minute basis about 50% 
more stations increased their rates 
than decreased them. During the 
first half of 1956, the number rais- 
ing rates was about equal to the 
number lowering rates. Thirteen and 
a half per cent of the radio stations 
changed their most expensive one- 
minute one-time rates during the 
first half of 1957. The median rate 
change ranged from 18% to 30%. 


TELEVISION STATIONS Dur- 
ing the first half of 1957, 33% of 
the television stations (UHF and 
VHF combined) raised their one- 
hour one-time rates and 35% 
boosted their one-minute one-time 
rates. These percentages are the 
same as last year, e.g. 33% and 35% 
for the comparable half-year period. 


Almost half, 46%, of the New Eng- 
land VHF stations raised their hour- 
ly and minute rates, while in the East 
South Central states 15% of the 
VHF stations increased their hourly 
and 23% raised their minute rates. 
For VHF stations the median rate 
increases by geographical regions 
ranged from 12.5% to 33.3%. 


FIRST HALF 1957 RATE CHANGES 85 Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 
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. (Most expensive one-minute 
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TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Six Months, 1957 
Chest exipehitnhatiasBaise esc teren and sak Gees kn ale vie 


One-Hour One-Time Rates 
Total = ie Sy 
— Stations Increasing % 
icisiensennislont ae 6 8.3 
ieesidliele.* SUE 5 7.9 
East Central... 46 18 5.1 38 
West Central ...... 17 yd 1 
ae a 
Central........ 4 1 1 
; th Central...... ? es 7 
Pacific a ee *11 333 1 sil 
WE ee ER Ae ee es 
Rico ......... 12 3 9.1 25.0 16.7% 2 


Tors as. a ten, 
* One station lowered the hourly rate 18.8% and the minute rate 22.9%. 
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NEWSPAPERS Twenty-six per cent of the 
1,588 U. S. daily newspapers announced 
rate increases during the first half of 1957, 

as compared to 31% during this same pe- 

riod in 1956. The median rate of change 
ranged from a low of 5.6% to a high of 
14.3% among the various circulation 
groups. More than half of the newspapers 
with circulations over 100,000; one-third Bt 
of those with circulations between 10,000 

and 100,000; and one-sixth of those with 
circulations below 10,000 had rate changes. 
Although fewer small papers had rate in- 
creases, their changes were greater, rela- 
tively, than the larger papers, as indicated 

by the range of changes and median figures. 


Dicer Ey 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS During the 
first half of 1957, 22% of the business pub- 
lications revised their one time, black and 
white page rates. Last year only 16% had 
announced changes by mid-year. Almost 
one-third of the business publications with 
circulations over 15,000 changed their rates, 
while one-fifth of those below 15,000 an- 
nounced rate hikes. The median rate 
changes were about the same for all circu- 
- lation groups, but the range of rate changes 
was greater for the smaller publications. 
Twenty-six business publications have al- 
ready announced rdte increases effective in 
1958, ranging from 7.9% to 34.5%. 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES Of the 408 
consumer magazines considered in this re- 
port, 143, or 35% announced rate changes. 
During the first half of 1956, 25% had 
changes. The median rates of change ranged 
from 8.3% to 35.5%. Not only have more 
magazines changed their rates this year 
as compared to last year, but the changes 
have been higher this year. The range and 
median rate changes are greater for those 
magazines with lower circulations. 
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Ten consumer magazines have announced 
rate increases effective in 1958, ranging 
from 5.0% to 14.0%. 
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Petroleum Week’s latest 





ABC statement records 


57.10 poaid OE roe 





at the June 28, 1957 issue mark! 









25,000 





20,000 








... an increase of 27,356 paid subscriptions 
in the two years since Petroleum Week’s 17.234 
first issue, July 8, 1955! 





...an increase of 1,139 additional subscribers 
on the average every month for two years! 


...and this year 25% of these new subscrip- 
tions have been coming in from oilmen with- 
out solicitation! 





Petroleum Week’s circulation will con- _— 

tinue to grow right through 1958, the year Ss a 
for which you are now scheduling advertis- nt 
ing. There’s no better proof than this spec- 
tacular circulation growth than Petroleum 
Week is a vital and dynamic medium for 
getting your sales messages to oilmen indus- 
try-wide and industry-deep. 








PETROLEUM WEEK 


oil’s most readable magazine 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Re ea ee 





330 West 42nd Street, @ @ 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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...a new background 




















for marketing decisions 
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LIFE's Survey of People, 
Products and Purchases Gives 
New Light on U.S. Markets 


major economic problem is shifting from pro- 
duction to distribution. For U. S. productivity per 
man hour, up 44% since 1947, has far outdistanced 
the 17% increase in population. 


2 (nage business executives recognize that the 


As a result, management is putting greater em- 
phasis on creating new markets and more efficient 
exploitation of markets that already exist. 


To achieve this marketing efficiency, businessmen 
agree that more information—both quantitative and 
qualitative—is needed about consumer buying 
patterns. 


A Study Tailored to Business Needs 
—Specifically to Marketing 

LIFE has been uncovering precisely that kind of 

information in the largest expenditure-study ever 

undertaken by private business. 


The scope and timeliness of this LIFE Study give 
it greater usefulness for more individual companies 
than any other study now available. 


Cross-Section of the U.S. 


The results of this LIFE Study, just released, are 
based on 93,000 completed interviews with consum- 
ers carefully selected to be representative of all U. S. 
households. 


These consumers were asked about their purchases 
of scores of individual items . . . if they were bought, 
when they were bought, how many were bought, 
and how much was paid for them. 


New Facts About America's 
Buying Patterns 
LIFE’s new Study shows how much United States 
households spend for food, clothing, shelter, house- 
hold furnishings, medical and personal care, auto- 


October, 1957 


mobiles and recreation. These major categories are 
in turn subdivided into specific products. 


For example, the Study not only shows the per- 
centage of the dollar spent for food . . . but the per- 
centage of the food dollar which is spent for specific 
products. It also describes the characteristics of the 
consumer who buys each product giving a complete 
picture of the market. 


Household expenditures are described in terms of 
income, life cycle, geographic and marketing loca- 
tion . . . as well as by the education, age and occupa- 
tion of the head of the household. 


How Businessmen Can Use the Study 


Thus, LIFE’s Study reports to the businessman who 
spends how much on what. It helps him determine 
where his best prospects are . . . and what products 
are competing with his for consumer dollars. 


Future volumes will relate consumer expenditures 
to retail place of purchase and to the timing of pur- 
chases not only by the month, but by week of the 
month and the day of the week. Volume I is priced 
at $10 and is available by writing on your letterhead to: 


LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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“... Calling every week on the man 
your salesmen must contact’’ 


PURCHASING EXECUTIVES need special- 
ized current information. McGraw-Hill has de- 
veloped a new weekly newspaper to supply that 
need. It will be authoritative, up-to-the-minute. 
and make full use of McGraw-Hill’s domestic 
and international network of business informa- 
On Monday, January 6, 1958, 25,000 key pur- 
chasing executives will receive their first issue of 
PURCHASING WEEK. All circulation will be 
converted to fully-paid as rapidly as possible. 


Why a weekly? 


PURCHASING WEEK is the result of five 
years’ research into the information needs of 
purchasing men. Only a national weekly could 
fill the great gap in their existing sources of 
information. 

The responsible purchasing man needs a con- 
stant flow of outside information: up-to-the- 
minute prices (today’s, tomorrow's) . . . news of 
events, and hints of events, that urge him to “buy 
now!” or to “wait” . . . the special meaning to him 


of a disaster, of a few words spoken in Washington, 
a money squeeze, a native restlessness in some far-off 
land . . . the week’s new products, new materials. 

All this he needs right now. Today he is scram- 
bling to assemble it from dozens of sources. 
Beginning next January 6th, he'll find it in one 
place—crisp, fresh, immediately useful—in 
PURCHASING WEEK, his own national week- 


ly, his only national weekly. 


Why a newspaper? 


After research had defined the content and the 
timing, the format came naturally —a newspaper, 
with its short deadlines, flexibility of presenta- 
tion, quick-glance headlines, quick-grasp writing 
and last-minute editing. 


The facilities behind it 
PURCHASING WEEK is the fifth wholly-new 
McGraw-Hill business publication started since 


World War II —and, like the others, it will be 
launched only because it fills a genuine gap im 
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business communication. 

We believe that McGraw-Hill is uniquely 
equipped to assume responsibility for the new 
National Newspaper of Purchasing. We pledge, 
to subscribers and advertisers, that all of 
McGraw-Hill’s facilities—constituting the 
world’s most extensive business-information re- 
sources— will be placed behind this new, industry - 
wide publication. 

Our aim is to make PURCHASING WEEK 
equally indispensable to its subscribers and to 
the many advertisers to whom those subscribers 
are 80 very important. 

For full details on rates, mechanical require- 
ments, and a sample “pilot” issue—contact the 
nearest McGraw-Hill office. ' 


Ss A 10%"x 144%" news- 
paper on coated stock, 
accepting standard space 


units of advertising. 


#* First issue: Monday, 
January 6, 1958. 


as Initial distribution: 
25,000 industrial 


purchasing executives. 











Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL'S NATIONAL 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 
























By Hazen H. Morse, Jr. 


The business press has grown up, 
and must be recognized today as a 
major medium. Annual advertising 
volume is due to go over the half- 
billion dollar mark this year, and pre- 
dictions are that it will hit the billion- 
dollar level by 1965. Look at the 
leaders in magazine advertising pages, 
and find that business papers occupy 
nine of the 10 top spots. Learn, too, 
that a monthly business magazine car- 
ries more pages of advertising in 12 
issues than do leading consumer mag- 
azines in 52 issues. 

The role of Associated Business 


Publications in the building of better — 


business papers and better business 
paper advertising is well known to the 
advertisers and agencies who have 
participated in the annual ABP ad- 
* vertising awards competition and who 
have made consistent use of the asso- 









However, there is still area for improvement 


in merchandising paper field, says ABP expert. 
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ciation’s many service publications. 

“Copy That Clicks,” “Hit The Road 
for Better Business Paper Advertis- 
ing,” “Intensive Advertising,” “Man 
In The Middle,” and “20 Points That 
Make a Business Paper Advertisement 
Good,” are best known among ma- 
terials which ABP has produced to 
help advertisers understand the busi- 
ness press better. 

In “Business Papers . . . the Work- 
ing Press,” ABP’s latest service book- 
let, considerable emphasis is placed 
on the fact that business papers are 
different. Of all major media, only 
business papers are devoted exclu- 
sively to the communication of work 
knowledge for application during 
working hours. “When a business 
man reads his business paper, his 
mind is strictly on his business.” 

The objective of this message, of 
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course, is to impress upon the adver. | 
tising world that business paper ad- 
vertising should be different, too. 







Effective Business Paper 
Advertising 

Emphasizing this difference are 
these two pieces of advertising copy: 

The first is selling soap—to femi- 
nine users. Here’s the sales talk: 

“An active life, a woman’s life . .. 
then how glorious it feels to relax in 
your Sweetheart bath. Only Sweet- 
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heart can relax you, revive you, re- ‘ 
ward you so well— because only 
Sweetheart adores you so.” : 
The second is selling soup—to busi- t 
ness men. Here’s the sales talk: i 
“HEINZ GUARANTEES: This por- : 
tion-pack, hot-food kitchen pays for s 
itself in 90 days or your money back.” : 
When you're talking to business r 
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Typical day at A.B.P. 
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men, tell them what’s in it for them 
if they buy your product. Why your 
' motor, machine, or widget will in- 
crease operating efficiency and add to 
profits ; how the stocking and mer- 
chandising of your soap, soup, or 
shoes will enable the retailer to get 
more customers, keep the cash register 
ringing. 

This brings us to the first of two 
major points: 

Point 1. While all business paper 
advertising needs to be of the dollars- 
and-sense variety, the techniques and 
appeals used in industrial advertising 
are necessarily different from those 
used in merchandising paper adver- 
tising. 

Industrial advertising is essentially 
“consumer” advertising in that the 
reader buys the advertised product for 
his own use. In merchandising paper 
advertising, you influence the reader 
to buy your products and then re-sell 
them to the ultimate consumers. 

The greatest advances in business 
paper advertising have been in in- 
dustrial advertising. Agencies special- 
izing in this field do a top-notch job 
in advertising creation and produc- 
tion . . . although not always in the 
placement of advertisements. There is 
still room for improvement in media 
selection . . . in making sure that a 
good business paper advertisement 
runs in a good business paper. 

Happily, there is increased interest 
on the part of media people and ad- 
vertising associations in this essential 
ingredient of successful business 
paper advertising, and ABP is work- 
ing closely with a number of adver- 
tising groups in order to help them 
secure such obvious buyer rights as 
audited circulation statements and 
high publishing standards. 


Merchandising Papers 


It is in the merchandising 
paper field, however, that there 
is still great room for improve- 
ment in the over-all area of busi- 
ness paper advertising. Too many 
manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts have woefully inadequate 
trade paper budgets, and too 
many of their agencies discourage 
either increased or improved use 
of the merchandising paper, if 
for no other reason than 15 per 
cent economics, “Trade stuff” is 
still thrown at copy cubs and beginner 
artists, and the results are in exact 
proportion to the production budget 
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and the talents employed. 

Forgotten is the fact that the trend 
to mass marketing and modern mer- 
chandising is making bigger business 
men out of small merchants, that the 
successful retailer has less and less 
time for talking to salesmen, that the 
cost of a salesman’s call gets higher 
each year, that the trade paper field 
of today is led by alert, well-edited 
publications produced by profession- 
als and is no longer dominated by the 
association-secretary, side-line jobs of 
yesterday. 

Result is that the all-important fol- 
low-through at point of sale is sadly 
neglected. Dealers are not getting the 
word—some, not at all; most not in 
time to stock up and make merchan- 
dising plans, and thus help to assure 
that big expensive consumer promo- 
tions really pay off. 

In the grocery field, at least, the 
problem has led manufacturers to de- 
mand that their advertising agencies 
do a better job of advertising to their 
retailer customers. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Ralph Brubaker, vice presi- 
dent of the Carnation Company, pin- 
pointed the need for better trade 
paper advertising when he said: 

“T suggest that agencies realize that 
many chain and super market execu- 
tives, through pressure of administra- 
tive duties, have lost intimate contact 
with buying, merchandising, manu- 
facturers’ representatives, etc., and 
are forced to keep posted through 
what they see and read in the trade 
publications and similar media. This 
points up the possibility of more in- 
telligent use of trade paper space than 
the somewhat casual treatment fre- 
quently accorded such space by 
agencies.” 


Personal Consultation Services 


Point 2: While many people in ad- 
vertising are familiar with ABP’s 
printed materials designed to help ad- 
vertisers understand the business press 
and produce the right kind of business 
paper advertising, not many are aware 
of the personal consultation services 
available. 

While the major proportion of ABP 
time and effort must be expended in 
servicing members, the staff execu- 
tives are available to advertisers and 
agency personnel for whatever help 
they can render in connection with 
the use of business papers as an ad- 


vertising medium. 


The ABP has worked with adver- 
tising buyers for many years in help- 
ing to solve their business paper ad- 
vertising problems, in explaining the 
business press to company and agency 
staffs, in furnishing information con- 
cerning the medium, and even in the 
planning of entire business paper ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

These services have been ren- 
dered on a somewhat limited 
basis in the past, but an enlarge- 
ment of the ABP staff will enable 
it to expand this work in the near 
future in line with the continuing 
growth of the business press. 





Mr. Morse is director of promotion 
and research for the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications. 
































HARRY GORDON SELFRIDGE (1864 
1947), a Chicagoan of Wisconsin birti: 
and New England ancestry, showed 
British advertisers how to use large- 
space newspaper advertising on a large 
scale. In March 1909, announcing the 
opening of his great Oxford Street de- 
partment store, Selfridge bought 96 full 
pages in London newspapers, and used all 
of them in one week. Fifteen of Britain’s 
leading artists were employed on the 
series: Linley Sambourne, Bernard Par- 
tridge, Walter Crane, Robert Anning 
Bell, and eleven others of smiliar distinc- 
tion. The Advertising World commented: 
“It will raise the status of retail adver- 
tising in England.” It did. Selfridge 
sales in the first year, aided by con- 
sistent use of newspaper space, reached 
the then very satisfying figure of five 


million dollars. 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office, Alexander McQueen) 
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HOW HICKS & GREIST BUILD SMALL-BUDGET CLIENTS 


INTO BIG ONES WITH GOOD TV BUYS 
An open mind, shrewd and fast buying, cross-plugging, 


are items useful to Sandran, Dixie Cup, Cocoa Marsh 


“When you buy a client with a small budget into network 
television you have to build him up fast. It’s like trying to 
play poker with ten dollars. If you don’t win the first pot, 
you're out of the game.” 

So says Hicks & Greist’s Ted Grunewald, 32-year-old vice 
president in charge of radio and television. 

So far, all his clients are not only still in the game, but 
also way ahead. Witness Sandran, Dixie Cup, and Cocoa 
Marsh, to mention some outstanding growth clients. 

Hicks & Greist’s formula for getting them into net tele- 
vision to begin with is to be susceptible to new people with 
new ideas. “That’s how you find out about new shows with 
possibilities,” says Mr. Grunewald. “Then you have to 
move in fast, and buy the show while its young; get in 
first while the property is still hot. Once in, you make 
their TV dollar go farther, at first by alternate program 
buying and cross-plugging, ‘and later when the budgets are 
built up as a result of big sales increases, by buying into 
two shows. We can get a good discount on the second show. 

“Usually only the big food and soap accounts have 
enough working capital to take advantage of deals like 
this. We do it by combining the budgets of two or more 
* clients and alternating on both shows. For instance, we 
got Brown & Williamson Tobacco (not a client) to cross 
plug with Dixie Cup for Raleigh Cigarettes on NBC's 
Tennessee Ernie Ford Show while Sandran and Dixie Cup 
were alternate sponsors on Queen for a Day. That was just 
this year. This way we get a weekly impact for both clients 
at minimum cost.” 


DEMONSTRATION of Sandran’s resistance to dirt trampled 
upon it by elephant. 


Shrewd Buying and Fast 


Some advertising people like to refer to operations of 
this kind as “creative buying.” Mr. Grunewald just calls 
it shrewd buying. And fast. 

One reason Hicks & Greist can move in fast on a new 
time-buying opportunity when spotted, according to Mr. 
Grunewald, is the organization of its radio-TV department. 
It is quite independent of the rest of the agency. And 
small. “We only have three time buyers, and I’m one of 
them. I make the decisions, without having to wait for 18 
approvals up the management line and back down again, 
I like to think that our radio-TV department is an agency 
within an agency.” 


And that’s the way it operates. The radio-TV department 
has its own copy writers, own traffic and own production 
people. And the three time-buyers. This makes for speed. 
They get there first when a good buy comes up. 

“Because we are able to move in fast, have started out 
with small-budget clients, and have built them up, produe- 
ing fast sales results for them, our clients have developed 
faith in our ability and go along with us. 

“When we spot a buy, I make one telephone call to the 
client for approval, and that’s it. We try to develop a 
relation to our clients so that they are open to our ideas 
just as we are open to new ideas from any source.” 

That’s how the whole Hicks & Greist plant works. Mr. 
Grunewald says he’s an “operating” vice president. He 
points with pride to his cluttered desk. 

“I’m not one of these people you can’t reach—sitting 
behind a spotless desk with most of the wood showing 
through. Anyone can walk through this open door because 
I welcome new ideas. Looking for them all the time. And 
I try to stay in the middle of things.” 
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How did Hicks & Greist work up to the point where the 
small-budget client will gamble big and give fast approval 
toa good TV buy? 


Promotion of Sandran 


It started for Sandran in 1955, when Hicks & Greist 
made that company the first sponsor to climb onto the 
Steve Allen Tonight show. The product is manufactured 
by Sandura Co., Inc. of Philadelphia. 

A meager beginning at first, with only two commercials 
a month. But those two were on Tonight, and they showed 
Sandran’s Stainless Vinyl Floor Covering being trampled 
by elephants, run over by Times Square traffic, pounded 
by steam rollers. And after each beating, Steve mopped up 
the floor covering, and there it lay, before the viewer’s 
eyes, still in one piece, and shining. 

Just those two commercials per month more than 
doubled Sandran sales during the first six months of 1955 
compared with the same period in 1954. And they garnered 
more than one thousand new dealers in one month alone. 
This was on a television advertising budget of $100,000 
for the whole of 1955. 

After seeing these results, Sandran was willing to try 
almost anything Hicks & Greist suggested. The agency 
suggested Queen for a Day. Queen was an old radio show 
that had been on the Mutual Radio Network since 1945, 
and is still there. It started on TV as a West Coast regional 
show picked up by some NBC television affiliates. Contacts 
in the industry told H & G how it was drawing out there, 
and that NBC was about to put it on its national hook-up. 

H&G thereupon launched a thorough examination of 
Queen’s rating history. This was done under-the super- 
vision of media research personnel who at H & G are part 
of the agency’s research department. 

The H&G Los Angeles office then had women inter- 
viewed who came from Queen’s studio audience on the 
coast. These women were asked what they thought of Jack 
Bailey, show master of ceremonies. From the answers they 
got to this line of questioning, H & G figured that if they 
got half the media buy they thought they were getting 
from the rating study, and that if they could keep Bailey 
on the national telecast, they would have both a good and 
believable salesman for Sandran. 


Cost per Convinced Customer 


“Then,” said Mr. Grunewald, “what we think was a new 
idea in media was born. We projected the cost per thousand 
and tried for the first time to probe the lowest cost ‘per 
convinced customer’-—the viewer who actually goes out 
and buys the product.” 

To find this out H & G devised a questionnaire. Sample 
questions were made up to get such information as: How 
often do you watch Queen for a Day? How long have you 
been a fan? Have you ever bought a product advertised 
on Queen for a Day? Please name product and why you 
bought it. Opinion of Jack Bailey. Trust placed in Bailey. 

The data from these studies were presented to Sandran. 
They said to go ahead. So after putting $100,000 into TV 
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CLAUDE KIRSCHNER, of Terrytoon Circus program, with 
winner of Cocoa Marsh “name the lion” contest. 


advertising in 1955 with the two Steve Allen participations 
a month, Sandran now put $600,000 into 15 minute seg- 
ments of Queen on alternate weeks on some 100 different 
TV outlets. This meant a jump of 500 per cent in their 
TV advertising from one year to the next. 

And not in vain. Nielsen says that since Queen has been 
on network TV, it has consistently been in the No. 1 or 2 
rating spot on daytime television. To date, Sandran has 
renewed three times with H&G. It is one of what Mr. 
Grunewald refers to as “convinced customers.” On a larger 
scale than he generally uses the term. Charles V. Skoog Jr., 
Sandran account executive, was named president of Hicks 
& Greist this August. 


Cocoa Marsh Advertising 

H &G ran one contest for Cocoa Marsh Chocolate Milk 
Booster, a product of Taylor-Reed Corporation. In this 
contest members of their various kid-show audiences could 
win themselves a railroad, junior size. On this, the pull 
was so impressive that one of the premium consultants 
H &G used to help them dream up the scheme is now a 
client. One of the media used, WOR-TV, asked H&G 
to think up an audience building contest for its Scrub Club 
show. H & G did it. No charge. This is a sample of their 
cooperation with the media. 

Eleven months ago Cocoa Marsh was on television in 
the New York market only. Today it has a spot schedule 
of 28 participations per week on various kid shows in 
New York alone, and other schedules in 14 cities from 
Detroit east and Baltimore north. 

Mr. Grunewald explains that H & G has had this separate 
radio-TV department for just four years, and now it alone 
handles 50 per cent of all consumer product billing in the 
agency. H &G has a number of industrial accounts. 

Time-buyers have a freer rein at Hicks & Greist than in 
some agencies. “We let them do what I call the ‘buy out’... . 
pick a market and a station in it, radio or television, and 
grab every availability for a week or two and really 
saturate the market. This way we can get all kinds of 
discounts.” 
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Which magazine has 
architect subscribers? 


Architectural Record 
17,826. (Progressive Arc 
ture has 16,424; Archi 
Forum 13,492.) 


Source: June 1957 
Publishers’ § 


Which magazine has 
engineer subscribers? 


Architectural Record 
9,824. (Progressive Ar 
ture has 8,576; Archi 
Forum 4,614.) 


Source: June 1957 


Publishers’ 


Which magazine has 

staff architect and engineer é 
scribers in commercial, 

trial, and institutional on 
zations? 


Architectural Record 
2,790. (Progressive A 
ture has 1,672; Archi 
Forum 1,355.) 








Based on June 1957 A.B.C. Publishers’ St 
Staff Architects and Engineers in “G 
Industrial & Institutional” organizations. 

















Which magazine do architects 
and engineers prefer? 


Which magazine offers top 
7, . verifiable market coverage? 











In 100 out of 110 studies 
SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS 

AND ADVERTISING AGEN- 

CIES, architects and engineers 

‘ have voted Architectural 

Record “preferred.” Architec- 


tural Record has placed first in 
32 out of 35 studies since 1955. 



















F. W. Dodge Corporation's 
Dodge Reports document Archi- 
tectural Record’s coverage of 
over 85% of the total dollar 
value of all architect-planned 
building including 93% of the 
nonresidential building, 77% 
of the residential building. 














Source: State Checks of Architect Activity 


















In which magazine do adver- 
tisers advertise most? 


Which magazine publishes 
most editorial pages? 








In the first 9 months of 1957, 
Architectural Record carried 






Architectural Record. In the 
first 6 months of 1957 Archi- 


















tectural Record published 747 P 47% more advertising pages 
editorial pages; Progressive than the second magazine; 
¢ Architecture 584; Architectural 59% more than the third 





Forum 526. magazine. 











In which magazine can we 
9, reach architects and engineers 
* most economically? 


In Architectural Record with a 
cost per page per 1,000 of 
‘ $25.32. (Progressive Architec- 


ture $28.40; Architectural 
Forum $54.68.) 


Which magazine leads in 


quality of editorial content? 

















Architectural Record has won 
36 awards for editorial ex- 
cellence including 5 out of 6 
awards to architectural mag- 

e azines by the American In- 

stitute of Architects. 

















If there are questions you would like to ask us about Architectural Record, 
its architect and engineer subscribers or the market it serves, we would 
welcome the opportunity to answer them. Please phone us or drop us a line. 











AND BOOKS: 


Architectural Record 
College and University 
Business 


Architectural Record 


“‘workbook of the active architect and engineer” 










Dodge Books 
The Modern Hospital 





















Through the help of The Buckley Organization in 
Philadelphia, which is the headquarters office of the Trans- 
America Advertising Agency Network, MEDIA/SCOPE was 
able to quiz members of the network on their main media 
problems. The Buckley Organization set this question to 
its members: “What, in your opinion, are the three major 
problems in the selection and buying of advertising media 
that face you and other agencies today?” 

The 13 agencies that sent replies listed a wide variety 
of problems, but the most general one seemed to be ade- 
quate information to measure the editorial impact or 
readership of a publication, its coverage in terms of space 
of interests of the groups shown in the circulation break- 
down, and similar data to help in the evaluation of media. 
Only one agency, Charles Meissner and Associates of 
Milwaukee, refused to admit that there were any three 
major problems in the selection of media, maintaining 
merely that the whole business of space buying was a 
problem. 

The Trans-America Advertising Agency Network is 
composed of agencies that are situated in 19 states, dis- 
tributed quite generally over the country. 

Replies from the individual agencies in listing their 
three main problems are as follows: 


TAAN IN ACTION on media problems is shown in this 
photograph of the following members: Kim Jepson, Jepson- 
Murray Advertising, Lansing, Mich.; John Datche’, Datche’ 
Advertising, St. Louis; Ben M. Reiss, Friend-Reiss Advertis- 
ing, New York; Frank E. Belden, Belden & Frenz, Cleveland; 
Darwin H. Clark, Darwin H. Clark Company, Los Angeles; 
Charles C. Ramsey, Phillips-Ramsey Company, San Diego, 
Cal.; Warren F. Randolph, Randolph Associates, Wellesley, 
Mass.; A. P. Phillips, A. P. Phillips Company, Orlando, Fla.; 
Willis S. Martin, Willis S. Martin Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
Jack N. Pitluk, Pitluk Advertising Company, San Antonio, 


Texas. 
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13 member agencies cite lack of 
information and comparability of dat 
as most perplexing problems, 


LACK OF GOOD RESEARCH 
1. Lack of good research, facts, and information avai} 


able from media, particularly business, news, and trak# 


publications. 
2. More standardized methods of making comparisom 
within different media classifications. ‘ 
3. Better breakdowns of media circulations. 
L. C. Cole Company 


San Francisco 


LACK OF COMPARABLE DATA 


1. Lack of comparable data for a given field or ares 

2. Lack of uniformity, especially in relation to siz, 
in presentation of information. Small rate cards get los 
They should all be 84% by 11. 

3. The agency’s time is wasted by space representatives 


who have nothing to say. 


Randolph Associates 
Wellesley, Mass. 


PROOF OF COVERAGE 
1. Proof of market coverage. 
2. Determination of editorial impact. 
3. Relation of the published market data to standard 


classifications for comparisons. 
Anonymous 


READERSHIP 


Not circulation, not rates, but readership! How can 


we tell which publications are read? 


M. Glenn Miller Advertising 
Chicago 


BASIC MAGAZINES 

1. As far as business publications are concerned, de 
termination of the basic magazine in a market which 
new to us. 

2. In respect to business publications again, evaluation 
of the editorial pattern of a magazine in terms of linage 
devoted during the previous year to specific interests of 
the various groups shown in its circulation breakdown 

‘3. Evaluation of quality of such editorial content. 


Jepson-Murray Advertising 
Lansing, Mich. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 

1. Standardization of mechanical requirements @ 
trade and industrial publications. Even though in the lat 
15 years there has been much standardization, we stil 
find that mechanical requirements are slightly differetl 
in a great number of publications being used by of 
client where the advertisement could be made up i 


. 


TRANS-AMERICA ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK d 
LISTS THREE OUTSTANDING MEDIA PROBL § 
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electros or duplicates at the original order. 

2. Again speaking of trade and industrial publications, 
it seems that there are a great many ways of giving an 
agency the picture of the type of circulation and terri- 
torial distribution—outside of the standard ABC, ABP, 
ete. statements which are provided. It seems as though 
there could be some improvements in these types of pub- 
lications in standardization. 

3. In regard to buying local or regional media, at least 
in our area there is a dearth of material valuable to show 
actual circulation outside of perhaps the major daily 
newspapers which are ABC. We refer particularly to TV, 
radio, as well as some of the smaller weekly papers. Our 
agency, as well as all agencies of our size, is pretty much 
concerned with local media, and we find this is perhaps 
more of a problem than that concerning national trade 
paper media. In our case, with 17 radio stations in our 
metropolitan area, very few of them offer much more 
than a verbal description of what they have to sell and 
a rate card printed, but often worth rates offered less 
than shown on the card. 














Wayne Welch, Inc. 
Denver 






TOO MANY MEDIA 

1. Too many media to choose from. Money won't go 
around. 

2. Too many phoney surveys. Results conflict. Methods 
of obtaining so-called facts are not always scientific. 

3. Media buying too often left to bookish people with- 
out actual experience in the markets covered. 
Anonymous 




















ndard 






SPECIAL PACKAGE DEALS 


1. Local, regional rates, if any. 

2. Coverage. 

3. Any reference to surveys that might be available. 
Ratings are of little importance unless they give the name 
of the rating firm. 


Pitluk Advertising Company 
San Antonio, Tex. 






CIRCULATION STATEMENTS 


Only one problem, the incompatibility of circulation 
statements. What business publications can do for agencies 
is to— 







uation 
linage 1. Use the same language. 
sts off@ 2 Use the same invoice forms. 





3. Give us better sales arguments rather than dubious 
circulation figures. 

Our only recommendation for newspapers, consumer 
magazines, and radio is to use the same invoicing forms. 


Friend-Reiss Advertising 
New York 









ACCURATE MEDIA INFORMATION 

1. To get accurate information on the best publication 
® °t publications (or other media) in each market. 

2. To get honest data on circulation (not affected by 
i or carelessly made surveys). 
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3. To get information on acceptance of the media by 
competing and similar advertisers. 


Darwin H. Clark Co. 
Los Angeles 


MEDIA FOR SMALL BUDGETS 


1. Evaluating media for the small-budget advertiser 
whose total appropriation will not buy an impressive 
schedule at today’s space and time costs. 

2. Weighing publication circulation figures against 
radio or TV audience measurements to arrive at com- 
parative effectiveness. 

3. Discounting from circulation figures the increasing 
number of subscribers who have the subscribers’ habit 
and do not necessarily constitute an active reader group. 

Anonymous 


PREJUDICED CLIENTS 


1. Clients who have prejudices for or against certain 
media. 

2. The fact that not all media in a certain field submit 
their circulation figures on a comparable basis. 

3. SRDS gives territorial distribution in tabular form, 
but runs on the more significant figures on trade dis- 
tribution or business analysis or circulation. It’s awfully 
hard to pick out the figures on circulation by industry 
or by job function. 


Belden & Frenz 
Cleveland 






TRANS-AMERICA ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK 
officers: Earle A. Buckley, Eastern governor; Charles A. Raw- 
son, national director; Wallace E. Wendt, Western governor; 
Jack N. Pitluk, Central governor. 


TOO MUCH READING 

1. The interminable reading of printed media to de- 
termine the characteristics of the publications. This is 
particularly true of the consumer publications. A short 
paragraph in SRDS giving these characteristics in capsule 
form would be helpful when working in unfamiliar areas. 

2. Time differentials across the nation handicap network 
TV selections, particularly where the appeal is to children. 

3. More uniformity is needed as to time classifications. 
If 7 to 8:00 P.M. is “A” time in one market, it should be 
“A” time in all markets. 


Datché Advertising Co. 
St. Louis 




























































toward beverage linage 


Many publishers still staunchly hold 
to their time-honored policies of re- 
fusing any form of advertising having 
to do with alcohol, but their numbers 
are slowly dwindling. Steadily, more 
and more publishers are modifying 
their policies of acceptance in regard 
to liquor, beer, and wine linage. 

In the face of rising costs, many 
publishers are becoming more con- 
scious of the impressive budgets set 
aside for advertising by the alcoholic 
beverage industry. Many want a share 
in the estimated $70 million allocated 
for newspaper advertising in 1957. 

To verify the existence of this trend, 
Mep1A/scorpe made a comparison of 
the Standard Rate & Data Service 
records of five years ago, against the 
to-date records of 1957. The compari- 
son reveals a definite upsurge in the 
acceptance of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising. 

Five years ago, Standard Rate & 
Data Service listed 1,545 daily, and 
daily and Sunday edition newspapers, 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. This total includes com- 
binations — morning and evening 
editions — as one, rather than as 
separate papers. 





NEWSPAPER ACCEPTANCE OF ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGE ADVERTISING 
1952-1957 
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MORE PAPERS ACCEPT ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGE ADVERTISING 


Analysis reveals changing attitude 





At that time, 26 per cent of the 
papers refused alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising. Today, the percentage of 
newspapers refusing such advertising 
has shrunken to less than 12 per cent. 

Although there are many publishers 
holding the line against liquor adver- 
tising, others have relaxed their poli- 
cies to the extent of accepting beer or 
wine linage. Some exercise restrictions 
relegating alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing to weekday editions, or maintain 
strict policy barring such advertising 
from daily comics pages. Whatever 
form such restrictions may take, it is 
apparent that publishers are giving 
ground in the face of rising cost prob- 
lems. 

The total number of daily news- 
papers listed by SRDS in 1952, rep- 
resented 955 papers which definitely 
stated that they accepted alcoholic 
beverage advertising. The number of 
daily newspapers has grown slightly 
since that time, but the growth has not 
been commensurate with the impres- 
sive increase in the number of papers 
which now accept such advertising. 

Today, there are 1,562 daily news- 
papers listed. Of these, 1,291 accept 
some form of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising, 181 do not accept, and 90 
newspapers make no comment. News- 
papers, which have not chosen to com- 
mit their policies in their Standard 
Rate listings, may or may not accept 
alcoholic beverage advertising. Here, 
those newspapers which fail to com- 
ment must be viewed as a moot qual- 
ity. It is interesting, however, that in 
1952 there were 191 newspapers which 
did not comment on their policies. 
Today, there are 90 daily newspapers 
which do not comment. 

Farm publications are not exactly a 
bonanza for the space buyer seeking 
publications in which to place adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages. An 
analysis of SRDS farm publication 
listings, covering national, regional, 
and state-wide papers, reveals only 24 
publications which state that they 
accept such advertising, 94 make no 
comment about acceptance, and 153 


do not accept. 






According to SRDS, there are ig 
newspapers in the United States which 
publish only a Sunday edition. Of 
these, 11 accept alcoholic beverage 
advertising, and 5 do not comment, 





Alcoholic Beverage 
Acceptance Policies by State 
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THE DAILY NEWS, 
CHIGAGOS HOME NEWSPAPER, 


WAS SGHOWN ASTEADY GAIN IN 





CIRCULATION IN THE POST-WAR YEARS. 


And for the six-month period ending March 3i, 1457 the Daily 


News set a new record of 614,098 daily average Circulation. 





October, 1957 














~Where Do 


Great Ideas Come From’? 


From its beginnings this nation has been 
guided by great ideas. 


The men who hammered out the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights were thinkers—men of 
vision —the best educated men of their day. 
And every major advance in our civilization 
since that time has come from minds equipped 
by education to create great ideas and put 
them into action. 


So, at the very core of our progress is the 
college classroom. It is there that the imagina- 
tion of young men and women gains the in- 
tellectual discipline that turns it to useful 
thinking. It is there that the great ideas of 
the future will be born. 


That is why the present tasks of our colleges 
and universities are of vital concern to every 


American. These institutions are doing their 
utmost to raise their teaching standards, to 
meet the steadily rising pressure for enroll- 
ment, and provide the healthy educational 
climate in which great ideas may flourish. 


They need the help of all who love freedom, all 
who hope for continued progress in science, 
in statesmanship, in the better things of life. 
And they need it now! 





If you want to know what the college crisis 
means to you, write for a free 
booklet to: HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, Box 36, Times Square 
Station, New York 36, N.Y. 
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EEP IT SRIOHT 











Sponsored as a public service, in cooperation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 

















| PROMOTIONS 
AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


A combined presentation of the 
Roanoke (Virginia) Times and the 
Roanoke World-News included an 
eight-color brochure highlighting 
current market data and a 20-minute 
film strip with taped script. Called 
“The Beckoning Land,” it was shown 
in New York, Detroit, Chicago, At- 
lanta, and Philadelphia. The presen- 
tation points out that Roanoke county 
is among the 100 (out of more than 
3,000 counties in the U. S.) “that 
account for the majority of total em- 
ployment in the manufacture of ap- 
parel and related products, furniture 
and fixtures, chemicals, metal fabri- 
cation, and public utilities.” Most of 
the points of the presentation are 
taken from Sales Management’s 1957 
Survey of Buying Power. Other sta- 
tistics: Roanoke is hub of a 16-county 
market with a population in excess of 
a half-million. Buying income per 
family is $300 above the national 
average, zooming Roanoke to 58th 
place... 198th in population among 
U. S. counties, but 158th in general 
merchandise sales and 168th in drug 
store sales. 





The American City magazine has 
issued an eight-page brochure en- 
titled “Increasing Your Sales to City 
and Village Governments.” This re- 
port gives an insight into the extent 
of business being carried on today 
with municipal government. Some ex- 
amples: In the U. S., 100 million per- 
sons live in 5,000 cities and villages. 
Basic needs of these municipal units 
include 350,000 miles of streets, 25 
million tons of water mains, 2,000 
tlectric systems, 6,000 sewage treat- 
ment plants and 13,000 water systems. 
For the streets alone, cities require 
motor graders, rollers, snowplows, 
bulldozers, paving materials, and 
sweepers. For administration, they re- 
quire accounting, microfilming and 
photocopying machines. Some use 
aerial map surveys. The report then 
ells how the American City can be 
wed to sell these goods and services 
to the men who run America’s cities. 


Selling Sporting Goods 


NEW CIRCULATION HIGH! 


SELLING SPORTING GOODS, official publi- 
cation of the National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion, now reaches more of the key sporting 
goods buyers, more of the key sporting goods 
executives than ever before. 
NOW, SELLING SPORTING GOODS monthly 
reaches— 

— 7,235 retailers 

— 549 jobbers 


Look At These January EXTRAS! 


— NSGA Show Issue 


— National Sporting Goods Association convention—Feb. 2-6 
will have over 500 exhibitors, and more than 10,000 in 
attendance. 


— Over 1,000 copies of January issue distributed at the Show. 


— January issue will contain full exhibitors listings in advance 
of Show as they will appear in official directory. 


Published by the 
NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSOCIATION 


716 N. RUSH ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 








all-industry trade publication 


that really means 


BUSINESS 
Inpus TRY has served the business 


of pleasure and small commercial boating fields as this industry's 
trade paper. In that time, boating has become America’s No. 1 
recreational pursuit . . . and BOATING INDUSTRY its No. 1 busi- 
ness paper. 


Reaches All the Business Today. Through our audited circulation (BPA), BOAT- 
ING INDUSTRY offers a selected and controlled list of over 19,000 firms (more 
being added daily) covering every segment of the industry both outboard and 
inboard. 


Business on Paper. Through BOATING INDUSTRY’s More Doto cord system, over 
100,000 trade inquiries are processed annually from the ALL industry circulo- 
tion. These data cards enable the trade to request additional information on ony 
advertisement or product news story from any issue of THE BOATING INDUSTRY. 


SPECIAL BUSINESS ISSUES 


NOVEMBER 10 — Stock Boat Builders — complete listing JANUARY 10 — Show Issue — covering the New York, 
of Stock Boat Builders, news of new models and fea- Chicago and Miami Boat Shows — new motors — new 
tures for the coming boat shows and selling season. boats — new hardware — new accessories. - 

Closing date Dec. 1. 


THE BOATING INDUSTRY 


A TIRADE PAPER 
ST. JOSEPH. MICHIGAN 


Closing date Oct. 10 
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8 WAYS 


TO CHECK 
READERSHIP 
















How can you be sure that a business magazine is being read? At Electric 
Light and Power we have eight ways of checking readership. All of 
them are not working at the same time but some of them are working 
all of the time. Through these methods we keep our fingers on the reader 
ship pulse constantly. 
















1. LETTERS FROM READERS 


Every magazine gets letters from readers. But there is a big difference 
in who sends them and what subjects they cover. Top men in the electric 
power industry, presidents, vice presidents, key executives, write to Electric 
Light and Power about many subjects covered in the magazine. Their 
letters prove they read EL&P. Their letters tell us what they want and 
help us in keeping editorial material live, fresh and timely. 










2. PERSONAL CONTACT WITH READERS 


In this readership check, we are lucky. Many of the electric power indus 
try’s leaders are men who came up through the ranks. Since Electric Light 
LOOK AHEAD and Power has been serving the industry since 1922, these men have been 
L\MIERICA reading the magazine for years. Many of them are on a first-name basis 
with our editors. When they speak, they tell us, without intending to, how 
they are reading the magazine. We listen and learn. 














? 






3. REQUESTS FOR REPRINTS 


Nothing unusual about reprints? We believe there is. For example, take 
in: the reprints we supply from the Management Practices issue. These are 
; used within power company organizations for training executive talent 
Evidence that Electric Light and Power is doing what it is supposed to do 
— help the industry. And we can’t imagine any power company executive 
ordering reprints without first reading the article. 
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4. EDITORIAL ARTICLES FROM CONTRIBUTORS 


4. as aS | Would you waste your time writing articles for a magazine unless you 
"Beige believed it had readers? 
Se eaanirrnipitiett The key men and leaders of the electric power industry are regular cot 
eee pe fe | tributors to Electric Light and Power’s editorial pages. They know bettet 
j See than anybody else to whom they are writing. They are sitting right whert 
, i = they can see who is reading the magazine. More than anybody else, thes 
men have made Electric Light and Power the medium through which th 
hak Seeded industry exchanges ideas and information on mutual problems. 5 
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5. BUSINESS SURVEYS 
If you really want to know how much readers think of you, ask them to 














send you detail information about their business — information that 
takes time and effort to dig out. Year after year we have asked power FEL e Ps | a 
companies to supply information for our annual appliance survey which = mate we 





appears in the July issue. Supplying the information isn’t a task that can 
be done in a few minutes. It takes time. Response to our requests have ” 
been almost 100% every year. 
We believe the response we get to requests is indicative of our readers 
— appreciation of the magazine — an appreciation they couldn’t have 
unless they read it. : 


SONI HERS STATES COME Comnene 





6.READER RESPONSE TO REQUESTS 


What magazine hasn’t asked readers for their opinions about a given ma 
issue? The idea is as original as snow. But don’t sell it short. We use it coclangy 
for two reasons — both important to you and us. a 





ectric Letters of this type are an automatic check on circulation. Post office 
All of returns will show up any weakness. Dead names are not live readers. 





rking Second, regardless of what readers say in their letters, the important fact 
ader- is that they wrote at all. Don’t forget, they are not obligated to write. 
When they write, they are expressing confidence, loyalty and friendship 
toward the magazine and its editors. 





rence 7. EASTMAN EDITORIAL RESEARCH SERVICE 





ectric We think our own reader checks are pretty good. But just so we don’t get 
its smug about it, we employ the Eastman Editorial Research Service as an 
Their impartial control on ourselves. This is a critical and advisory service 
t and to publishers only for the sole purpose of developing and maintaining 
better readership. 
Eastman reports are critical, unbiased and true. We are glad to have this 
service exclusively in the field we serve. It keeps us on our toes. 
ndus- 
— 8.STARCH STUDIES 





basis § EL&P is the only magazine serving the electric power industry that gives 
, how § its advertisers the benefit of Starch Studies. 


Starch Studies combined with our checks on editorial readership provide 
valuable information about what readers are doing from cover to cover, 
page by page. And what we continue to learn proves the high reader 


take acceptance enjoyed by Electric Light and Power. 


xe are] You can easily see for yourself why the readership of EL&P is high. Just 
alent § pick up a copy of the magazine. Put yourself in the place of an industry 
tode§ key man looking for information — for help — for ideas. Note how EL&P 
~utive § serves you. Note how the editorial content covers the many different 
phases of industry operations. And then remember, it’s editorial leader- 
ship like this that creates sales action for advertisers. The Haywood 
Publishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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“ADVERTISING MEDIA” IS REQUIRED READING 


ADVERTISING MEDIA; Creative Planning in Media Selection. By 


Lyndon O. Brown, Richard S. Lessler, and William M. Weilbacher. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1957. Pp. viii +- 395. $7.00. 


The Ronald Press Company is to be 
congratulated for publishing this book 
. and the authors for writing it. 
It is quite different from what the 
title “Advertising Media” might lead 
one to expect; for this is no “cook 
book” on media. And it is not in the 
pattern of either Ben Duffy’s “Adver- 
tising Media and Markets” (1939, 
revised 1951), or Ed Brennen’s “Ad- 
vertising Media” (1951). Essentially 
this is a book on media planning and 
strategy. 
In fact, the subtitle, “Creative Plan- 
ning in Media Selection,” should have 
been the actual title of the book. 


Duffy’s was the pioneering book in 
media. The days were disappearing 
when the media buyer had to guess at 
circulation figures, size of radio audi- 
ence, and the like; and there was real 
need for someone to set forth in one 
volume some specific details about 
media, for example, magazines—their 
circulation, costs, editorial appeal, 
copy appeal, physical advantages. Duf- 
fy did get down the basic facts for 
newspapers, magazines, business 
papers, farm papers, outdoor media, 
and broadcast media. And in Bren- 


. nen’s book these same media are dis- 


cussed, plus special issues, directories, 


programs, direct advertising, house 
magazines; and sales-promotional, 
supplementary, and stunt media. 

But any resemblance between the 
contents of these books and the Brown- 
Lessler-Weilbacher volume is almost 
coincidental. The latter is a book that 
deals with the processes which lead to 
sound media selection. Essentially it 
is a book on marketing strategy. As 
such, it should be required reading for 
all people who make media decisions, 
both in advertising agencies and in 
companies that advertise. 

Not a Descriptive Book 
As indicated, detailed descriptions 
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of individual media are not within the 
scope of the present book. The three 
authors—all of whom have had dis- 
tinguished careers in media work and 
other phases of advertising—are much 
more concerned with the planning of 
media strategy and the making of 
media decisions. 

Thus, a good deal of Part I is given 
over to a discussion of the following 
factors: 

1. Changing emphasis in the Ameri- 
can business community 

2. The general expansion of the 
American economy 

3. The changing character of the 
American market 

4. The increase in advertising vol- 
ume 

5. The increase in the size and 
complexity of media 

6. The rise of television 

7. Shifts within media groups 

8. Important developments in 
media terminology 

9. Changes in distribution concepts 

And Part I ends with a discussion 
of advertising media in the marketing 
milieu! 

After 185 of the 395 pages devoted 
to basic media concepts (in Part II), 
all of Part III is a discussion of factors 





in decision-making; and Part IV is 
simply a brief summary of media 
thinking at the executive level. 

Incidentally, according to the au- 
thors, this word “executive” seems to 
refer to someone other than a media 
buyer or a research specialist. This 
view becomes apparent beginning on 
page 8. Isn’t it possible for media and 
research people to join this charmed 
circle and be executives, too? 

The book ends with an appendix on 
samples of estimating procedures in 
media arithmetic; and another one 
showing a typical report on competi- 
tive expenditures. 

One of the best sections is an un- 
usually lucid discussion of the present 
inadequacy of audience data (pages 
163-173). 


Title Is Deceptive 


As implied above, this book is not 
at all what might be expected from 
something entitled “Advertising Med- 
ia.” The volume is intended for the 
business executive (italics mine), the 
media specialist, and the teacher and 
student. It will probably be read by 
very few of the former, but many of 
the latter. 

In any case, the book is well docu- 


mented. However, it is surprising to 
find no reference of any kind to Duffy, 
and only one to Brennen (name mis- 
spelled both in footnote and in index). 
There are several references to Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service. 

The format is attractive and the 
typography excellent. There is also a 
complete index. A glossary of media 
terms would have been appropriate at 
the end of the book. 

Probably few advertising people 
have realized the gap in our knowledge 
without a book such as this. The 
authors had the imagination to recog- 
nize this need. They also had the 
ability to translate the need into a 
scholarly and practical volume. This 
is one of the most important books 
that has appeared on the advertising 
scene in some time. 

STEUART HENDERSON Britt 





Dr. Britt is Professor of Marketing in 
the School of Business at Northwestern 
University, and also Managing Editor of 
the Journal of Marketing. He is the 
author and editor of books and articles 
on advertising and psychology. For 
many years he was associated with vari- 
ous advertising agencies in executive 
capacities, 
























































MEDIA 
BUYERS 
CAN 

BE 
HUMAN 


By Charles E. Walsh 


Some people say that media men 
~ are duds. That their business existence 
is based only on hard statistics, devoid 
of emotion. That Sophia Loren and 
Jayne Mansfield and the like are to 
them just figures. Like 38, 39 and 40 
... not the other kind. 

I don’t believe it. What’s more, I’m 
afraid that too much jesting about it 
will lead to wider acceptance of the 
caricature. And that'll be bad for us 
all. 

Just to make the point, how about a 
caricature of the caricature? 

There once was a media buyer 
who quivered excitedly at the 
phrases “fact file” and “tell-all” 
and the like. These words sym- 
bolized to him the epitome of 
everything. They helped him 
form a mental image of neat, 
compact packages in which he 
could always find lean, red fig- 
ures for the Univac. 

This media man developed a split 

personality. During the day he 





Mr. Walsh is promotion and research 
manager of Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 
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responded only to figures, not 
words. But at 5 P.M. he dropped 
his slide rule, brushed the deci- 
mal points off the coordinates of 
his vest, and started for home. 
Acquaintances on the train said 
he acted normally . . . read a 
paper right-side up . . . got an- 
noyed when there was a delay 
. even was known to sneak 
looks at the pretty girls. 
At home he ate his meals with 
gusto, as long as his wife didn’t 
use garlic. He played with the 
kids. Messed around in the gar- 
den. Did the marketing on Satur- 
day morning. Read Life and the 
Post. In short, he was a human 
being with normal emotions and 


habits. 


comes Monday morning 


Came 9 A.M. Monday though, 
and his Bunsen burner went out. 
His blood was no longer warm 
and red. It was a cold, bar-chart 
green . . . with the corpuscles 
outmanned by carnivorous ci- 
phers and masticating M’s. 

Approach him at 9:30 A.M. with 





a steaming cup of fragrant coffee — 
and a crisp doughnut. Ugh! Go 
away! Where is that hot reader. — 
ship study made among hammer- ~ 
toed basket weavers on the north — 
side of East Dubuque? f 
Try to tickle his fancy at 11 with — 
that new joke you just heard 
about the barmaid and the. . . 
beat it. No time for that. Hand me — 
that rate-per-thousand calculator. — 
Hope at 3 that he might just pos- 
sibly read a promotion piece or 
a direct-mail letter that appealed 
to something beside his yen for 
statistics? That might catch him 
with even partially undressed 
emotions. No thanks. Not this 
afternoon. 
“All that stuff stinks,” comes the 
mumble. Except maybe the down- 
to-earth, meat-and-potatoes type 
of thing. With all the facts, facts, — 
facts, brother. s 
“That’s for me, facts. So excitif 
So alive! So subtle! So appealin 
So different!” 
I know this media man isn’t 

He couldn’t be. There just aren't ay 

such people around. 7 


me at 
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[scape on people 


NEWS POSTER on Boston Common is viewed by John Don- ® 
nelly, of John Donnelly & Sons, oldest U.S. outdoor advertising 
firm. In cooperation with local TV stations WNAC and WBZ.-TV, 
the Donnelly firm displayed news bulletins on panel when six 
Boston newspapers could not publish because of mailers’ strike. 


STROKE OF A PEN changes ownership of Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Thomas F. O'Neil, head of RKO Teleradio Pictures, 
(left) sells the 480-station network to syndicate led by Paul 
Roberts of Los Angeles. 


“THERE GOES MY 1958 ADVERTISING APPROPRIA- 
TION!” laments Philip Ewald, promotion director of The New 
Yorker, as kangaroo eats his carnation. It all started with a 
cocktail party given jointly by the magazine and Doubleday & 
Co. for Sam Vaughan, author of a children’s book, “Who Ever 
Heard of Kangaroo Eggs?” Book was inspired by a Qantas 
advertising campaign run exclusively in The New Yorker. 


RAMSET WINS t.f. AWARD: John N. Schwaller, advertising 
manager of Ramset (an Olin Mathieson unit), shows William R. 
Kelty, Jr., Ramset manager, and Clay Herrick (left), Fuller & 
Smith & Ross account executive, the advertisement which won for 
company and agency award from Cleveland t.f. Club. Club is 
composed of representatives of industrial, trade, and business 
publications in central U. S. 
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TV PROMOTION: Kittenish mascot of KTRK-TV is 
KiTiRik, shown displaying some of 4,000 letters received 
in word contest on her afternoon show on Channel 13, 
Houston. 


TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM who held editorial “in- 
ternships” at magazines the past summer discuss an expan- 
sion of program in 1958. Seated are William Ragsdale of 
Grinnell College, interning with Newsweek; David Botter, 
chairman, Committee on Journalism Education, Magazine 
Publishers Association; William Moore of University of 
Kentucky, with American City magazine. Standing are 
Warren Bove of Marquette University, with The Reporter ; 
Evan Hill, of Ohio State University, interning with Satur- 
day Evening Post; George Bush of University of Minne- 
sota, with Look. MPA guides the program. y 


































MARKET DATA: 











USE OF MARKET DATA 
IN MEDIA ANALYSIS 


Pattern of market units should be adjusted 
to fit the type of sales records maintained. 


Recently a community promotional 

news letter came to my attention, 
which cited current market data on 
consumer spendable income, invest- 
ments in new production facilities, and 
factory wage rates. One of my associ- 
ates posed the question, “How can 
such material be used by a media buy- 
er or by an advertiser in developing 
media schedules?” Certainly no one 
could contest the fact that level of 
household income, new investments in 
factories and plant facilities, and rela- 
tively high wage levels, are primary 
ingredients for a growing and pros- 
perous community. But, the advertiser 
and the media buyer must go one or 
more steps further than a “prosperous 
community” and develop measures to 
indicate— 

e the over-all trend of consumer 
spending ; 

e whether the advertiser’s volume 
is keeping pace with the industry 
or competitors; 

e whether it is desirable to change 
the media pattern. 

I do not wish to convey the thought 
that answers to these basic questions 
can be reduced to formula. However, 
it is desirable to utilize current market 
data to formulate concepts that are 
more useful than guesses or hunches. 

It is important that media analysis, 

market analysis, market research, or 
sales analysis, should start with a re- 
view of the basic considerations and 
proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex. Past analysis of sales and proved 
research techniques dictate that the 
tools selected for measures should pos- 
sess most if not all of the following 
characteristics : 

e be as current as possible; 

e be comparable from region to re- 
gion, from metropolitan area to 
metropolitan area, and from city 
to city; 

e be defined objectively so that at- 

tention is not distracted from the 





Dr. Alspaugh is Mepvia/score’s mar- 
keting consultant. He is also editorial 
director of Standard Rate & Data Serv- 


ice, Inc. 


basic purpose of the analysis. 

Major attention to one of the 
criteria used, tends to destroy the 
purpose of the study; 

e be from reliable sources. 

One or two examples will clarify 
any misunderstanding on these pre- 
requisites of good data. If a company 
uses 1954 Census data on retail vol- 
ume for one market and 1956 esti- 
mated data for another, there is great- 
er opportunity for making errors in 
deductions. Or comparing factory 
wage levels for an industrial commu- 
nity with general wage levels of a 
non-industrial community permits 
considerable opportunity to bias the 
observations. 

At the risk of being too elementary, 
population and retail sales have been 
selected to illustrate a very simple 
type of media analysis. Similar com- 
parisons could be developed by em- 
ploying indexes on consumer spend- 
able income, households, retail trade 
by kind of stores, or other readily 
available market criteria. 

SRDS Consumer Market Data, as 
of July 1, 1957, (to be published in 
November issues of Standard Rate & 











By H. P. Alspaugh 


Data Services) provide up-to-date 
consumer market statistics by regions, 
states, counties, metropolitan areas, 
and cities. These data are quite flexi. 
ble,.and may be arranged to accom 
modate almost any pattern. For our 
examples, we will consider trends or 
increases over periods of time. Other 
techniques would involve indexes on 
percentages of U. S. total, ratios, per 
capita indexes, or other yardsticks, 

This table suggests only the type of 
format that may be used in a media 
analysis. However, the percentage in- 
creases or decreases for population 
and retail sales have been actually 
calculated to show variations between 
U. S. averages and selected market 
units. Any agency or company can, by 
filling in actual data under media ad- 
vertising expenditures and product 
sales, develop pertinent observations 
relative te media expenditures. 

It is obvious from these data, and of 
course well known, that population 
and retail sales do not change at a uni- 
form rate in all areas. However, the 
significant point is that a quantitative 
measure has been established for one 


(continued next page) 





The following table will illustrate a type of media analysis, which applies 


current consumer market data: 
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yst OF MARKET DATA 
IN MEDIA ANALYSIS 
(continued) 
or more market units and for a period 
of time of more than the proverbial 
“Jast year” comparisons. Also, it may 
be significant to mention that a media 
analysis of the type suggested pre- 
sumes that company sales records by 
one or more market units, meaning re- 
gions, states, sales territories, metro- 
itan markets, cities and counties, 
are available to its advertising agency. 
In turn the agency may find it neces- 
sary to estimate, approximate, or ap- 
portion, media expenditures for cor- 
responding market units. However, if 
the market unit is objectively defined, 
the agency can generally develop an 
area breakdown of major media ex- 
penditures, which will have sufficient 
accuracy for this purpose. 

In summary, a few points relative to 

this suggested type of media analysis 
may be clarified by the following com- 
ments : 
1. The pattern of market units uti- 
lized in any analysis can and should 
be adjusted to fit the type of sales rec- 
ords maintained. 

2. The analysis should start with 
basic considerations first, such as a 
relation of sales records and advertis- 
ing patterns to population and retail 
sales. It is usually desirable to carry 
on further investigations in select re- 
gions, territories, or other market 
units, by studying such considerations 
as product distribution, sales, man- 
power, local competition, prices, and 
the amount and kind of retail pro- 
motion. One of the primary objectives 
of the basic study is to point out areas 
where further investigations will be 
most productive. 

3. More than one market unit 
should be used for the analysis. It is 
like inspecting a house from all sides 
rather than drawing observations from 
the front view only. 

4. A more realistic concept of the 
magnitude of problem areas results 
from utilizing current and dependable 
market data. 
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NOTE FROM L.A. 


We receive your publication and 
like it very much. It is filling a need we 
have long felt in agency media buying. 
Epwarp E. KEELER, media director, 
Western Advertising Agency, Inc., Los 








@ The Milk DEALER 


furnishes advertisers with readers in 90% of the 6200 milk 

plants selling 90% of the nation's fluid milk. PAID circulation 
is 9485, highest of all dairy trade papers. DEALER subscription re- 
newal rate is a high, high 75%, because of specially-written features 
on fluid milk, cottage cheese, sour cream, chocolate milk, butter- 
milk, eggnog and other dairy drinks. 


@ The Ice Cream REVIEW 


8496 average PAID circulation has high concentration where adver- 
tisers need it. Nearly three-fourths of REVIEW readers are in the 
15 states producing 71% of the nation's ice cream, sherbets, ice 
milk and other frozen desserts. And 74% of REVIEW readers are 
top executives in the ice cream industry that alone spends $30 
million for new equipment and $400 million for raw materials and 


supplies each year. 


@ The Milk Products JOURNAL 


is read by the people who process, package and distribute 90% 
of the nation's creamery butter, cheese and dry, evaporated and 
condensed milks. This Olsen In-Plant Salesman effectively contacts 
the industry that processes MORE THAN HALF: of all milk pro- 
duced in the United States. 


1445 North Fifth St. 





New York ..... 
Chicago 





The olsen Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


BRoadway 1-1135 
ENterprise 6435 
-. ss... ENterprise 4788 


Ph 
Milwaukee, Collect ................. 















PUBLICATION SERVICES 


Market Data and Trends, New Product 
a, Up-to-Date Mailing Lists, Let- 
ters to Jobbers, Jobber Lists, Market 
Production Facts, Counsel with Advertisers 
and Agencies, and Listings in the Trade 
Name Sections of the Annual DAIRY IN- 
DUSTRIES CATALOG. 

























MEDIA GLOSSARY 


CREATIVE MEDIA BUYING: Ideas 
or new uses, development of unique 
opportunities, special application of 
media values to particular problems, 
especially in an original manner. — 
H. H. Dobberteen in Men1A/score. 


A REGIONAL NETWORK is a group 
of stations, not necessarily limited to the 
boundaries of one state, but within one 
time zone. — Mep1a/scoPe. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT is a broad- 
cast advertising message, usually not 
longer than 60 seconds, on either tele- 
vision or radio. If on TV it can be 
either live action or film, and if on 
radio can be transcribed or given by a 
live announcer.— National Broadcast- 
ing Company Spot Sales and Mep1a/ 
SCOPE. 






























SALES 
PLANNING 


HANDBOOK 


The first complete, authentic 
sales analysis of the station- 
ery and office equipment in- 
dustry—exclusively from OA! 





Sponsored by Office Appli- 
ances, the Business Research ° 
Bureau of Indiana University, 
with the cooperation of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, has re- 
cently completed the first author- 
itative census of the stationery, 
office furniture, machine, equip- 
ment and supply industry. 


The accurate, exclusive census- 
backed information gathered in 
the course of this study is invalu- 
able for evaluating and project- 
ing sales performance. For that 
reason, OFFICE APPLIANCES IS 
NOW MAKING THIS DATA 
AVAILABLE. 


If you sell products for office 
use, you should have this study 
for your sales planning. Write 
or wire today for your copy. 


* Occ” 
ppliances 


600 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, iil. 




















Reader’s Digest raised its cover 
price from 25 cents to 35 cents last 
month, putting it in the same price 
bracket as Coronet and Pageant, other 
pocket-size magazines. There is a 
strong trend on the part of both maga- 
zines and newspapers to increase their 
single-copy prices, largely as the 
result of their efforts to maintain 
dwindling net profits. Woman’s Day, 
launched in 1937, becomes 10 cents a 
copy with its October issue. It started 
at 2 cents, became 5 cents in 1947, 7 
cents in 1951. 

That the act of hiking single-issue 
prices is not necessarily a solution to 
the profit puzzle has been discovered 
by three New York City dailies that 
each increased their prices from 5 
cents a copy to 10 cents a copy in the 
latter part of March. The result was a 
severe drop in circulation, so that one 
of the three, World Telegram & Sun, 
was forced to reduce its advertising 
rates. The way the circulation fell off 
is shown in the comparison of circula- 
tion figures for three-months’ periods 
before and after the price rise. 


Jan.- Apr.- 

Mar. June 
World-Telegram 577,891 468,113 
Post 428,817 350,814 
Journal-American 698,881 585,121 


Such was the repercussion on the 
World-Telegram & Sun that it had to 
cut its general advertising rates by 15 
cents a line and retail advertising rates 
by 10 cents a line, effective the middle 
of July. 

Until last March there had been no 
daily 10-cent newspapers in New York 
City and only one in New York State, 
but there had been 40 in California. 
There were only 21 papers in the 
whole country outside of California 
that were selling at 10 cents, however. 
The prevailing rate for Sunday news- 
papers was 10 cents or 15 cents, there 
being only seven that sold for 25 cents. 

The trend for newspapers to in- 
crease in price is a rather decided one. 
In 1946, there were only 1,054 dailies 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
ARE BOOSTING ISSUE PRICES 


Higher price per copy is not, however, 
automatic solution of dwindling profits. 
























charging 5 cents a copy, but that fig 
ure is now up to 1,328. Ten years ago 
there was only one that charged § 
cents, but now there are 69, and only 
two in 1957 charged 7 cents, compared 
with the present 249. There is also an 
upward trend in the price of Sunday 
newspapers; 10 cents is still the stand. 
ard price, but with an increasing num 
ber priced at 15 and 20 cents. 














British Papers 

This effect of production costs on 
selling price is also one that puzzles 
British publishers. The well-publicized 
stories of the financial troubles of the 
Daily Herald and the News Chronick 
and their planned merger put the spot 
light on means to increase net. All the 
popular papers were involved this 
spring in discussions on proposals to 
increase the selling price to 24d. At 
least one, however, was holding out, 
and only this was said to be delaying 
a more realistic selling price. Here 
again, however, dangers lurked, for 
the Daily Herald lost more tha 
400,000 circulation in the last si 
years, and although the New Chron 
icle’s losses were less, they were large 
ly hidden by the 200,000 new readers 
it retained on taking over the Daily 
Dispatch at Manchester. 

At the other extreme on the price 
per-copy issue are the hundreds d 
newspaper publishers in the U. S. that 
are giving away their copies and ap 
parently making money in the proces 
The gratis press involves throngs o 
neighborhood newspapers, most od 
them published once or twice a week 

Their strategy is saturation circule 
tion, the publisher leaving papers @ 
the front steps of every house in# 
neighborhood, and collecting enough 
advertising revenue to offset the total 
lack of circulation income. Th 
idea is not new, but it is growing 
N. W. Ayer’s Directory of Newspe 
pers & Periodicals shows that t 
number of free or partly-free new 
papers has grown from 326 in 198 
to 516 last year. 
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| sf dates 


Oct. 16: ABP, midwest confer- 
ence, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Oct. : ABC, 43rd annual meet- 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Oct. : American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, 
central region, Shera- 
ton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 

Market Research Insti- 
tute, 6th biennial meet- 
ing, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
NARTB Conference, 
Region 7, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 
NARTB Conference, 
Region 6, Baker Hotel, 


9 * 9 

Dallas, Tex. 
hp Parents Magazine's 
Region 3, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Central regional meet- fi 
ing National Newspaper rs t 
Promotion Assn., Faust , 
Hotel, Rockford, Ill. iain 
Assn. of National Ad- | 
vertisers, fall meeting, ml : 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Broadcasters Promotion 7 ] 
Assn., annual conven- ISSUE * 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

: Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, 60th 


annual convention, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. Our October issue marks another significant high point 











ion dollar 





$ Southern Ne wspaper in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE’s sound, steady growth! More than one million dollars 
Publishers Assn., 54th 


annual convention, Boca 
Raton Hotel and Club, 1,775,000 circulation influencing homes with 


in advertising revenue in this single issue. Biggest in our history! More than 


Boca Raton, Fla. more than 3,775,000 children. Biggest in our history! 
Advertising Research And 1957—our biggest advertising year! 
Foundation, third an- 


nual conference, Hotel 
Plaza, New York. to our advertisers who show their belief 


We are understandably proud, and grateful 


: Eastern Annual AAAA in our purposes, our sincerity, our effectiveness. Buubs sates. 
Convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 
East Central Regional 
AAAA annual meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 











MEDIA STUDY OF THE MONTH: 











NEW CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT 
S ISSUED BY STARCH 


Daniel Starch and Staff has just 
issued its fifty-second Consumer Maga- 
zine Report, a 63-page document filled 
with tables that appear to be of indis- 
pensable aid to buyers of magazine 
space. 


Important changes have been made 
in the form of the report. Beginning 
with this issue, it has been separated 
into two distinct sections distinguished 
by differently colored paper. Section 
No. 1 is concerned with household 
characteristics, while Section No. 2 
is concerned with reader character- 
istics. 


The opening portion of the house- 
hold section shows for each of the 55 
magazines studied the number and 
distribution of households, by geo- 
graphic regions, by metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan areas, and by size 
of city. This is followed by tables giv- 
ing for each magazine its readers’ 
socio-economic characteristics, major 
household possessions, household ap- 
pliances, household consumption and 






expenditure patterns, and combina- 
tions of magazines read by households. 
In this section the new tables added 
are distribution of households by geo- 
graphic regions, length of time mar- 
ried, stages of life, mobility, ownership 
and purchase of electric blankets, 
electric clocks, electric coffee-makers, 


and electric fans. 


For the first time the report gives 
data for the market for household 
appliances that are divided into orig- 
inal first-time purchasers and replace- 
ment purchasers. Also included is a 
revised procedure for computing the 
numbers of households reached by 
combinations of two or more maga- 
zines. The end of Section No. 1 con- 
tains special tables on the farm 
characteristics of farm magazine 


households. 


Section No. 2 of the report starts 
with a table showing number of read- 
ers of each magazine. This is followed 
by distribution of readers in terms of 
age, sex, marital status, and so forth. 
For the first time a table is inserted 








Agriculturs 


de las Americas 





REACHES THE RICHEST 
FARMERS IN THE WORLD 


The important ranchers and planters 
of Latin America 


Hundreds of manufacturers— who at one time confined their 
promotion to U. S. farmers — are making big sales in the booming 
farm markets of Mexico, Central and South America. They rely 
on Agricultura, because it delivers the leading audited on-the-farm 
circulation . . . stresses U. S. products . . . demonstrates the latest 


and best in farming methods. 








WRITE FOR MARKET AND MEDIA FOLDER FILE AND 
“Sales Guide to the Latin American Farm Market’ 


Agricultura de las Americas 


“The Magazine of Modern Farming for Latin Americo” 
DEPT. 1, 1014 WYANDOTTE ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 

























to show reading interest by age 
sex. 

Also shown for the first time 
median age of young women readers. 
The report states: “Some magazines 
having a young age group appeal t 
to pick up extra readers in the a 
age groups. This increases the nun 
of readers per copy but produces 
median age figure which does not 
flect the basic young age group ag 
of the magazine. By reporting { 
median age group of the youngest 
readers per 100 copies, the effec 
these added readers is minimized.” 






































At the close of the reader section g 
tables on Readers’ Habits and Ave 
tions, such as hunting and fishi 
smoking and so on. The Starch fir 
is even gathering data on the femak 
ownership of electric shavers. 
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This report is based on an ares 
probability sample of 25,855 house 
holds and a probability sample of 
31,893 individuals within these house. 
holds. Appearing in this report for the 
first time are data on the following 
magazines: Charm / Mademoiselle, 
Family Weekly, Field and Stream, 
Living for Young Homemakers, and 
Metropolitan Group Gravure. 












This report is widely used by agen 
cies, media, and advertisers. It is hard 
to see how they can conduct their 
business without it. 














NEW ROP COLOR STUDY 
BY MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 







The Milwaukee Journal has 
produced a massive study called 
“COLOROPTICS,” being a study 
ROP color, its readership, retention, 
and results. Done in a Journal page 
size, the report includes data on three 
surveys of the Journal, on 25 split-run 
tests measuring color advertisement 
against black-and-white counterparts 
on a retention survey that checked at 






















vertisements five days after publice# “Bi, 
tion to measure color results agaifst give y 
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RUN-OF-SCHEDULE BUYING 
OFFERED BY RADIO STATIONS 
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PLANNING ANOTHER TRIP: Bureau 
president Kevin B. Sweeney gets set for 
9,000 mile speaking tour. 


Radio Advertising Bureau has been 
pushing a mass buying approach to 
spot radio to slash the amount of 
detail work constantly creeping up to 
the time-buyer’s ears. This effort has 
been going on for about a year and a 
half. Some broadcast-buyers, who 
have been using the technique, call it 
“R.0.S.” or run-of-schedule buying. 

As Kevin Sweeney, RAB president 
explains, it is merely a matter of leav- 
ing the particular time spot to the 
station’s judgment. All the time-buyer 
does is pick his station and submit 
specifications. These days, that’s still 
cnough to keep a buyer busy ten hours 
aday. But run-of-schedule buying does 
offer him some breathing time. R.O.S. 
can conceivably cut 1,000 individual 
decisions down to about 100. Or less. 

This is the way it works. Instead of 


-picking your station, and then trying 


to figure from a list of availabilities 
which station-breaks, or five-minute 
news segments, or what have you, will 
teach the greatest number of young 
housewives who smoke filter tip cigar- 
ettes without inhaling, seven times a 
day for three weeks, between March 
12 and April 2, merely pick your 
stations and send along these require- 
ments. 

“But,” you say, “the station will 
give us whatever they can’t unload on 
anybody else who is smart enough to 
insist on definite time slots. We'll end 
up with all the before-7AM and after- 
ILPM periods. Real choice!” 


October, 1957 


GENCIES 


Onus on the Station 


“No!” says Mr. Sweeney. “You'll 
put the onus on the station to select 
spots that they know you would choose 
if you gave full time to considering 
all possible availabilities. These sta- 
tions want your business. Not just 
once. They want you to keep coming 
back for more. If they gave you the 
dog slots just once, they know that 
this would be the last they’d ever hear 
from you. And from your friends.” 

Chances are, however, that under 
the usual method of individual an- 
nouncement selection, it sometimes 
takes so long, that by the time you 
have reached your decision, the avail- 
ability is no longer there. So what 
good did all your work do you? 

Here, again, as Mr. Sweeney points 
out, the remedy would be to leave the 
responsibility to the station and let it 
pick the times. The station will do its 
best to give you the best of what it has 
on the block. After all, the integrity 
of the station is at stake. 


Research by Bureau 


RAB does no research through its 
own staff. But it does engage inde- 
pendent research organizations to help 
solve particular problems of adver- 
tisers or agencies, so long as the re- 
sults can be helpful to other advertisers 
in the same general situation. 

One study, recently completed for 
the Bureau by Advertest Research, 
Inc. showed some advantages of radio 
for the drug-store advertiser. One ad- 
vantage claimed was that more drug- 
store customers are exposed to radio 
immediately prior to shopping than 
to any other medium. Therefore, says 
RAB, radio most often delivers the 
pre-shopping last word. This is 
because automobile radio plays such 
an important role in delivering the 
pre-shopping last word. The customer 
hears the commercial while driving to 
the store. 

A similar Advertest survey com- 
pleted last March for grocery shoppers 
showed much the same results accru- 
ing to the grocer who uses radio 
advertising. 





The all-family 
magazine read in 


over 900,000 homes 





has gained an average of over 
17,445 circulation per month 
for the last six months. Write 
for new informative, four-color 
brochure on the market and 
readership of .. . 





Published by the Methodist Publishing 
House—740 Rush Street, Chicago 11 
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BUYING AND PLANNING OF ADVERTISING MEDIA 









iS YEAR-ROUND ACTIVITY Conducted by John F. Klatt, Media Consultant - 


“I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you might have as to articles or 
reports that have been issued on the 
subject of when media lists are made.” 
I have in my file the article “More 
Man Power Available” which ap- 
peared in your July-August issue.” 

—Agency in Cincinnati 


Some years ago, SRDS conducted 
two surveys among advertisers and 
agencies (433 respondents) to deter- 
mine media buying practices and pat- 
terns. Although the surveys were con- 
fined to activity involving business 
publications and spot radio, the find- 
ings would be significant for other 
types of media. 

The findings, summarized in the 
accompanying charts, show that the 
planning and placement of media is 
an activity that requires the attention 
of the respondents the year round. 

The highest degree of activity for 
spot radio is in the fall months, but 
each month should be considered as 
important. The low month for agen- 
cies, February, finds 75 per cent of 
all respondents buying or planning 
schedules. The low month for adver- 
tisers, May. finds 55 per cent of all 


respondents so occupied. 

In terms of length of time devoted 
to the problems of buying and plan- 
ning, agencies average 9.9 months, 
while advertisers devote 7.6 months 
to this activity. For agencies, placing 
contracts requires an average of 8.3 
months, and planning consumes 8.0 
months. 

Almost half of the agency respond- 
ents report that all 12 months are used. 
For advertisers, an average of 5.6 
months is used for placing contracts 
and 5.7 months for planning. 

Activity and interest in business 
paper advertising does not appear to 
be restricted to any four months. 

Advertiser respondents report that 
an average of 4.7 months is devoted 
to this activity, and agency respond- 
ents estimate that 7.7 months are re- 
quired. 

For advertisers, the August-Decem- 
ber period in any one year is the 
heaviest media buying and planning 
activity, but there are no months that 
are ignored. May, with the lowest 
relative rank, was mentioned in 13.6 
per cent of the replies. November was 
most often mentioned. All months are 


used for placing contracts, but men- 
tioned most frequently are December, 


November, January, and October, in 


that order. An average of 1.9 months 
is utilized. 

Peak months are October, Septem. 
ber, November, August, December, 
and July, in that order. An average 
of 3.2 months is utilized. 

Peak season is reported by ageney 
respondents to exist from August-Jan- 


uary, no single month is unimportant, 
June, the month mentioned least fre 


quently, still was mentioned in 442 
per cent of the total response. In addi- 
tion, it was reported that an average 
of 7.7 months was utilized. It might 
be mentioned that 36 per cent of the 
respondents (the highest for any pe- 
riod) reported that all 12 months were 
devoted to this activity. All months 
were reported to be employed by 
agencies for the placing of contracts. 
The peak months are November, De- 
cember, and January. The slowest 
months are July and August, but even 
these were mentioned by 30 per cent 
of the respondents. An average of 5.8 
months was reported utilized for this 
activity. 
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MONTHS DURING WHICH ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES REPORT 
BROADCAST MEDIA BUYING AND PLANNING ACTIVITY 
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1 PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Agencies 


Name Former Position 

Gerald T. Arthur............ Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc...... 
N. Y., Media Dir. 

James F. Black................ Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.... 
Acct. Super., V.P. 

Elvie Carson .:.................. Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc...... 


Media Dir., San Francisco 


Robert C. Durham.......... Ruthrauff & Ryan, Sr. V.P..... 


John D. Hayes....... Grant Advtg., Int’l Mgr........... 

Gordon H. Hendry........ Wherry, Baker & Tilden......... 
Chicago, Ass’t Media Dir. 

William D. Heyman........ Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove... 


Inc., Field Rep. 


Harry L. Hicks, Jr........ Hicks & Greist, Group Super... 


Laurence J. Jaffee.......... Erwin Wasey & Co., Research 
Dir., V.P. 

ES ES SEs ae Ellington & Co., Radio, TV..... 
V.P. 

Sf * E Gertz Dept. Stores,................... 


Advtg. Mgr. 

Irving Lewis ................... Bachenheimer-Lewis, Partner 

Lester J. Loh....................J. M. Mathes, Inc., Creative... 
Dir. 

John A. E. McClave........ Lewis & Gilman, Inc., Phila., 
Treasurer, Exec. V.P. 

Lawrence R. McIntosh..Grant Advtg., Detroit,.............. 
Office Mer. 

Joseph D. Nelson, Jr.......Stockton, West-Burkhart, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Pres. 

Taylor Rhodes .............. .Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc...... 
N. Y., Research 


Charles V. Skoog, Jr.......Hicks & Greist, N. Y.. Group.. 
Super., Merchandising Dir. 
Ps csccks Tee Bet 8 Ch. 


Time Buyer 


Allen Sloan 


New Position 


....Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
N, Bia Sore 
....Kudner Agency, Acct. Mgr. 


.... Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 
San Francisco, Media 
Super. 

sail Advtg. Management Con- 
sultant 

....Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., Int'l Dir. 

....Gardner Advtg., St. Louis, 
Media Group Super. 

....Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., A. E. 

....Hicks & Greist, Exec. V. P. 

....Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & 
Clifford, Inc., Marketing, 
Research Dir., Sr. V. P. 

....Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc., Radio, TV 
Dir., V. P. 

....Grey Advtg. Agency, Inc., 
A.E 


The Lewis Company, Pres. 
.... J. M. Mathes, Inc., Sr. V. P. 


....Lewis & Gilman, Inc., 
Phila., Chairman 
....Grant Advtg., Exec. V. P. 


,---Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 


Acct. Super., V. P. 

....Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 
San Francisco, Market 
Research Dir. 


....Hicks & Greist, Pres. 


.... Harrington, Righter & 
Parsons, Inc., A. E. 


Hal H. Thurber............ -Ewell & Thurber Associates,........ Wade Advtg. Agency, Inc., 
Managing Partner Exec. V. P. 
Norman Traynor ............ Brooke, Smith, French &.............. Brooke, Smith, French & 


Dorrance, Radio, TV, Mgr. 


Dorrance, Radio, TV, Dir. 


38 S Sa Grey Advertising Agency............. Burke, Dowling, Adams, 


Time Buyer 


Time Buyer 


Richard C. Wright........ -WJW-TV, Cleveland, Prgm......... Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Operations Dir. 


Albin F. Yagley............. McManus, John & Adams............ 


Advertisers 


Gerald E. Ankeny.......... The Maytag Company, ............. 


Ass’t Sales Mgr. 
H. P. Brigham................ -Kudner Advtg. Agency............. 
Promotion Dir. 


Donald R. Burrus... General Electric Co................... 


S.W. Mkt. Research Mer. 
Robert F. Henderson......Clark Equipment Co., Mkt...... 
Research Analyst 
A. Dexter Johnson.......... Eastman Kodak Co., Ass’t......... 


Advtg. Dir. 

M. John O’Donoghue...... Indian Head Mills, Advtg......... 
Public Rel. Dir. 

Edward J. Pechin............ E. I. duPont deNemours & Co... 


Osborn, Inc., N. Y., 
Media Super. 

Grant Advtg., Detroit, 
Media Dir. 


... The Maytag Company, 
Sales Mgr. 

...American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass.. 
Advg. Mgr. 

...Texas Instruments, Inc., 
Mkt. Research Mer. 

...Clark Equipment Co., Mkt. 
Research Dir. 

...Eastman Kodak Co., Advtg. 
Mer. 

...Purity Stores Ltd., Market- 
ing Services Dir. 

...E. I. duPont deNemours & 


Inc., Product Advtg. Div. Mgr. Co., Inc., Ass’t Advtg. 


Charles W. Rice, Jr......... American Viscose Corp............. 
Advtg., Public Rel. Dir. 


Setober, 1957 


Dir. 
.. American Cyanamid Co.. 
Advtg., Promotion Mgr. 









GROWTH... 
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Of 118 
Daily News- 
papers In 

Penna. In 1955 
We Ranked 
43rd In Circulation 

... Now In 1957 WE 

Rank 23rd. 


PHENOMENAL 


Our Newspaper And 

Market Growth Is At- 

tributed To The Develop- 
ment Of Fabulous 


LEVITTOWN 


This Development Is Responsible 
For Increasing Our City Zone 
Population: From 63,758 In 
1955 To 104,293 In 1957 


Our Newspapers Have 
Grown From 15,965 To 
30,000 Circulation. 


As A Result We Provide 
Unequaled Home Pen- 
etration Of 84% Of 

Our City Zone 


YOU SCHEC 


=. For More Detailed 
Market and Media 
Information 
Write To Nat'l 
Adv. Dept. 


THE LEVITTOWN TIMES 
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Media messages 
in SRDS, 


called Service-Ads, 








are designed 
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When you need more media information, 
look in SRDS 
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[ worth repeating 





“MIDDLE MILLIONS” 


Today there are more people with 
more money to spend than ever before. 
Both population and income are at an 
all-time high. While the consumers 
now have more money to spend, they 
have altered their pattern of spending 
and saving. 

A smaller share of their total dis- 
posable income is going for auto- 
mobiles, home furnishings, clothing. 
food, and jewelry. A larger share is 
going for services, which include edu- 
cation, travel, medical care, insurance, 
household operations. A larger share 
is also being channeled into savings 
and investments. 

Consumer goods—and that includes 
jewelry—should be accounting for a 
growing, rather than a declining share 
of the public’s dollar. Here’s why: the 
population is at a peak and rising 
steadily each month. 

There is no question that the pub- 
lic’s over-all needs for goods amd 
services—and for luxuries—are larger 
than ever—and still growing. More- 
over, consumers have more spending 
money than at any time in history, 
and can satisfy these needs and wants 
to a greater extent than they presently 
are doing—provided they so desire. 

So despite our increasing popula- 
tion and its spendable income, the 
public’s changing buying pattern 
points up an urgent need for more 
intensive advertising and selling to 
the consumer—if we are to reverse 
the trend away from consumer goods. 
And this can take place only if mass 
millions of Americans change their 
habits, change their desires, change 
their motives, change their ideas of 
what satisfies them and change, 
broadly, their level of demand for the 
infinite variety of goods that measures 
a standard of living. 

For national advertisers the lesson 
is clear. Today, and tomorrow, adver- 
tising persuasion must be concen- 
trated, as never before, on our “newly 
rich”—the great new mass of middle 
income people who need more, want 
more, use more and buy more. The 
choice of where their dollars go re- 
mains with these “middle millions.” — 
Frep D. THompson, JRr., advertising 
director. The Reader's Digest, before 


94 


American National Retail Jewelers 
Association. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MEDIA 

“Profiles have also been obtained 
[by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany] for people exposed to different 
magazines and television programs. 
The men who have copies of Magazine 
A in their homes respond quite dif- 
ferently from the men who have copies 
of Magazine B in their homes. The 
men in Magazine A homes are high 
in their expressions of dominance and 
are more willing to talk about sex. 
The men in Magazine B homes, while 
also high in dominance, tend to ex- 
press more interest in people and the 
understanding of people. If we now 
deal with these categories as response 
patterns, we don’t have to worry about 
the meaning of these need categories. 
We can simply say that the responses 
of men who use product “X” are 
more like the responses of men ex- 
posed to Magazine A than those ex- 
posed to Magazine B. 

“There is a great advantage in deal- 
ing with these characteristics purely 
as responses, for direct relationships 
can be established and predictions 
can be made without getting lost in 
a speculative morass of psychological 
mumbo-jumbo. The fact that we get 
measurable differences in response 
and can relate these differences to 
product usage and media is valuable 
no matter what these differences may 
mean. 

“Of course, it wouldn’t be very wise 
to base media selection solely on this 
kind of matching. A more direct thing 
to do would be to measure the actual 
usage of the product by magazine 
readership and also to obtain classi- 
fications by age, income, city size, and 
so on. However, as a supplement to 
these measures, an analysis of this 
kind can be helpful. particularly where 
other classification variables do not 
show much difference and a choice 
of magazines or which course of action 
has to be made. The more we know 
about the markets and the way the 
people respond whom we are trying to 
reach, the better selling job we can 
do.”—ArTHUR Koponen, J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Before Amer- 
ican Marketing Association. 
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This aiteibins eb en en meee 


U. S. PULSE TV RATINGS 


(July 1957) 


Top 20 Regularly Scheduled 
Once A Week Shows 














$64,000 Question CBS 264 
Gunsmoke CBS 260 
Playhouse 90 CBS 259 
Ed Sullivan CBS 25.1 
What’s My Line CBS 242 
Alfred Hitchcock CBS 235 
G.E. Theatre CBS 224 
Twenty One NBC 222 
I've Got A Secret CBS 220 
Climax CBS 219 
Steve Allen NBC 21] 
$64,000 Challenge CBS 216 
Studio One CBS 212 
Julius LaRosa NBC 208 
Lineup CBS 205 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts CBS 204 
Wyatt Earp ABC 208 
Best of Groucho NBC 20 
Phil Silvers CBS 200 
20th Century Fox Hour CBS 195 


Top 10 Regularly Scheduled 
Multi-Weekly Shows 





Mickey Mouse Club ABC 122 
Queen For A Day NBC 95 
Guiding Light CBS 87 
CBS T.V. News CBS 85 
Search For Tomorrow CBS &5 
Art Linkletter CBS a2 
Love of Life CBS 19 
Arthur Godfrey CBS 3) 
NBC News NBC ?] 
Captain Kangaroo CBS ui 
medial 
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ADVERTISER 


Agricultura de las Americas... 





Architectural Record ...... 





Aviation Age ...... 
foating Industry 
fhicago Daily News 
Chicago 
Blectric Light & Power 
Blectronic Design 

family Weekly 


farm & Ranch—Southern Agriculturist 


Sun Times 


Fortune 
furniture News 
Hardware & Housewares 
Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Hospitals 
House & Home 
i industrial Publishing Corp. 
Institutions 


KNX—Columbia Pacific Radio Network 


KPIX—TV 

ladies’ Home Journal 
Levittown 

Life .. 

Machine Design 

NBC Radio Network 
NBC Spot Sales 

The New Yorker 

Ofice Appliances 

Olen Publishing Co. 
Parents’ Magazine 
Petroleum Week 

9160 Petty & Co., Inc., Edward 
212 Purchasing 

205 Purchasing Week 

2048 Railway Age 

a Book 

200 § Saturday Evening Post 
195 


Selling Sporting Goods ...... 





d Standard Rate & Data Service Inc. 
122 This Week 
93 Thomas’ Register 
50 To the Bride 
B27 Together 
2 True 
+4 True Confessions . 


Watson Publications 
Oetober. 1957 





KNXT—Columbia Pacific Television Network 
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.The Biddle Company..... 


.The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


..La Porte & Austin Inc... 


..Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Inc. 


John W. Shaw Advertising Inc. 


...Meerman’s Inc. 
.T. V. Hodges 


..Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 


..Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 


Kennedy & Co....... 

-Arthur R. Mogge Inc. 
Connor Associates Inc. 
Bernard J. Hahn 

St. Georges & Keyes Inc. 
Dix & Eaton 


The Biddle Company 


....Heintz & Co. Inc. 


Ketchum, Macleod & Grove Inc. 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield Inc. 


.Young & Rubicam Inc. 


Beaumont, Heller, Sperling Inc. 


Grey Advertising Agency Inc. 


....Grey Advertising Agency Inc. 


-Anderson & Cairns Inc. 


..Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


W. H. Badke Advertising Agency 
Ted Sommers, Inc. 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
The Wesley Associates...... 


The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


..Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 


Royal & deGuzman Inc. 

Ellington & Co. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Inc. 
Grimm & Craigle 

The Schuyler Hopper Co. 

Benton & Bowles Inc. 


W. N. Hudson, Advertising 


.Young & Rubicam Inc....... 
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3 Big Reasons 
Make HOSPITALS 
1st Choice in the 
$5 Million-a-day 
Hospital Market 





So 
ASsociaTion, 


HOSPITALS | 





1. During the same period in 1956, 
HOSPITALS gain in average total 
paid circulation was 3 times that of 
the No. 2 hospital field publication. 


2. Your advertisement in HOSPI- 
TALS reaches 25% more subscribers 
in the United States market, your 
primary market. 


3. Since becoming the only twice-a- 
month publication serving the hospital 
field, 92 new advertisers have selected 
HOSPITALS to carry their sales 


message. 


Send for Comparative 
Circulation Report 


SEE EEE EEE EERE EEE ERE 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
Research Department 

18 East Division Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND COMPARATIVE REPORT 
ON HOSPITAL PUBLICATIONS. 














Name Title 
COI * akc asin idniawkciedioclabciinatn 
Principal Product ........ 

Street 

City State 





@HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 









Editorial 





THE MEDIA FUNCTION IN MODERN AGENCIES 


As advertising agencies take on additional functions— 
from general semantics to sales communications—there is 
the danger that the most basic and oldest of agency serv- 
ices, media, may become neglected. When was it ever a 
field that held the glamor of copy or account work? And 
with all the splinter services and other divisive forces at 
work on the agency structure, is it not more difficult now 
for media to maintain a position of central importance? 

Certainly, there is every reason that it should remain of 
central importance if only because of the trend for agencies 
to become marketing organizations rather than merely 
advertising firms, and because of the trend for agency 
clients to centralize marketing functions in the hands of 
a marketing manager rather than an advertising or sales 
director. . 

Agencies are seeing that advertising is not an isolated 
function, but is an integral part of an overall marketing 
process that concerns the flow of goods from factory to 
consumer. They are realizing that advertising, public rela- 
tions, marketing research, and merchandising are all forces 
that stimulate and direct this flow of goods. 

All this implies that the agency must look at media from 
a broader perspective than it has generally done in the past. 
Media decisions can be properly made only when a mar- 
keting point of view is taken, and when all the factors in 
the distributive process from shopping centers to Sunday 
supplements are considered. Such decisions are dependent 
upon the overall advertising strategy, too, and cannot be 
made upon factors affecting the advertising media alone. 
These difficult and important media decisions imply that 
the attention of management at the highest policy level is 
involved, and to be ultimately fruitful such decisions must 
be achieved with considerable creative imagination. 

It is obvious that media is becoming a more difficult, 
complex, and vitally important area of agency operations, 
although the implications of present trends are not always 
realized. If this be so, how can agencies prepare themselves 
for a more efficient fulfillment of their media function? It 
is possible that there are four ways that further progress 
can be made: 

Better methods of procuring and training media person- 
nel. Agency personnel practices are notoriously poor, and 


procurement of new-personnel too often consists of pirating 
from other agencies. There is a need for a better visualig. 
tion of the things a media man needs to know, and then, 
process of training and educating recruits so that they may 
develop into men who can eventually make major medi: 
decisions. 

Increasing emphasis upon the media function in agen 
cies. This is no time for agencies to dissipate their interes 
and energies into su many splinter activities that they low 
track of the main avenue of their service,—media selection 
and buying. Agencies that have “light” media department, 
with most decisions being made by account executive 
would do well to consider how they might build their media 
departments into stature and importance. 

Alertness to detect trends. Think of the agencies tha 
were quick to realize the importance of television, and how 
those agencies have prospered because of their prescienc, 
Even the established media are continually changing their 
basic characters. Witness the changes in radio, for instance. 
The development of run-of-paper color proved exciting 
advertisers; has it proved as exciting to readers? Agencia 
must be continually alert to determine how technological 
changes in advertising media affect their clients’ advertis 
ing opportunities. 

More general knowledge of effective media strategy 
techniques. The education of the media personnel of ager 
cies can come partly from their own agencies’ experience, 
but it must come also from the experience of other ag 
cies. Agencies and advertisers should share their knowledge 
to a far greater extent than they have in the past, realizing 
that what they may lose in competitive advantage will k 
more than offset by what they gain from their shares ins 
larger and more healthy volume of advertising that results 
from more efficient investment of advertisers’ dollars. This 
may sound like merely pious hope, but this sharing d 
knowledge is common practice among the professions, an 
who talk more about their professional status than agency 
men? 

All these are areas in which Mep1A/scepe will labor 
the years to come, with the intention to serve a useful fune 
tion in making the buying of advertising more efficient. 











No. 1 IN CIRCULATION-—For the first nine months of 1957, 
Ladies’ Home Journal circulation will average an all-time high—over 5,450,000!* 


No. 1 IN NEWSSTAND SALES—At the newsstands, 
the Journal continues to outsell—and by a wide margin— 
all other magazines edited for women. 


No. 1 IN ADVERTISING. REVENUE—For the first nine months of 1957, 
advertisers invested more money—and by a wide margin—in 
Ladies’ Home Journal than in any other women’s magazine. They 
invested nearly $22,000,000—an all-time high. 


No. 1 IN IMPORTANT P.I.B. CLASSIFICATIONS—Ladies’ Home Journal 
continues to lead in advertising revenue among all magazines edited for 
women in important P.I.B. classifications. To name a few— 
Toiletries & Toilet Goods; Drugs & Remedies; Food & Food Products; 
Household Furnishings; Soaps, Cleansers & Polishes; 
Household Equipment and Supplies. 


No. 1 IN MERCHANDISING-—Ladies’ Home Journal 
continues to lead in merchandising, with continuous and widely used retail 
promotion services for grocery, drug, appliance, home-furnishings, 
jewelry and department stores. Each is designed to help retailers 
sell more Journal-advertised products. 


The No. 1 magazine for women... 


“JOURNAL 


*Pub. Est. A CURTIS PUBLICATION 





« 


New Yorker readers are particularly responsive to an arrest- 
ing idea, and so the unusual creative approach* has special 
appeal. That is why so many spectacular and successful ad-. 


vertising campaigns have been seen first in The New Yorker. 
*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years. 
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New York, Chicago, Londen, San Francisco, Les Angeles 
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